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CHARITY’S BOILING FUND POT 


Who gets the dollars of generous lowans — united community 


campaign or individual drive — depends on who’s stirring. 


N A visit to the United States, 

Alexis de Tocqueville noted an as- 
tonishing native custom: “These Ameri- 
cans are the most peculiar people in the 
world,”’ he wrote. “You'll not believe it 
when I tell you how they behave. In 
a local community in their country, a 
citizen may conceive of some need which 
is not being met. What does he do? He 
goes across the street and discusses it 
with his neighbor. Then what happens? 
A committee comes into existence, and 
then the committee begins functioning 
on behalf of that need, and you won't 
believe this, but it’s true All of 
this is done without reference to any 
bureaucrat. All of this is done by the 
private citizens on their own initiative 
... The health of a democratic society 
may be measured by the quality of func- 
tions performed by private citizens.” 

What makes this observation most 
amazing is that it was made over 125 
years ago. But what makes it most in- 
teresting is that what de Tocqueville 
noted and accurately reported is still a 
distinctly American trait. American 
generosity, coupled with a native knack 
for organization, has made U. S. philan- 
thropy one of the wonders of the world. 

The annual open season for philan- 
thropies, charities, and welfare organiza- 
tions has been in full swing for a num- 
ber of months and some two and one- 
half to three million hunters, mostly 
amateurs, have been and will be care- 
fully stalking their prey. 

About the only time you and I are 
not being hunted, or acting as hunters, 
is by some seemingly mutual agree- 
ment during the months of June, July, 
and August—the traditional vacation 
months. 





by HESS T. SEARS 


We are fortunate here in Iowa, never- 
theless, that we are not expected to 
provide other than isolated assistance, 
financial or otherwise, to very many 
national organizations which exist in the 
health and welfare field. In the national 
health field there are organizations 
formed or being formed for every sig- 
nificant disease and physical handicap 
known to man. At the present time 
there are well over sixty different or- 
ganizations. There are, among others, 
for example nineteen organizations seek- 
ing funds for the blind, six for the crip- 
pled, three each for muscular dystrophy 
and mental illness, two each for polio, 
cancer, leprosy, and brain injury, and 
one each for alcoholism, allergic dis- 
eases, arthritis and rheumatism, asth- 
matic children, cerebral palsy, the com- 
mon cold, diabetes, epilepsy, deafness, 
facial disfigurement, heart disease, he- 
mophilia, multiple sclerosis, myasthenia 
gravis, nephrosis, paraplegia, retarded 
children, social diseases, and tubercu- 
losis. 

In the general welfare field the agen- 
cies, among the approximately 600 
“national” organizations, range all the 
way from American Youth Hostels and 
Big Brothers of America through Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association 
and United Seamen’s Service, to men- 
tion a few whose purposes or names 
may not be too well known in our 
home towns. 

Hence, when we worry in our com- 
munities about what is implied by the 
overworked phrase “multiplicity of ap- 
peals,”” we can also be grateful we are 
not expected to provide support for all 
the “causes” which have come about on 
the national scene as a result of this 


“peculiarity” of the American people 
on which de Tocqueville reported over 
a century ago. 

And, further, in spite of what some 
would have as a traditional gullibility 
of the small town or rural resident in 
matters financial, Iowans can take some 
pride that we are not guilty of inviting 
or giving to fraudulent charity appeals 
except in rare instances or insignificant 
amounts. This admirable discernment of 
our becomes sharply apparent when you 
realize that Chicagoans contributed over 
$10,000,000 in a recent year to fraudu- 
lent appeals, with little or none of the 
money reaching the suggested charitable 
causes. 

How does a thoughtful contributor 
give wisely? It is not easy. Philanthropy 
or giving to health, education, recrea- 
tion, and welfare is very complex. Hu- 
man services and your money are at 
stake, and there are so many instances 
in which you are asked or expected to 
give not only of your money, but of 
your time and thought. 

You expect that your time, your 
thought, and your money, given with 
a twinge of pain or many times with 
some sacrifice, will do some good, that 
it really will be used and spent to meet 
some need or relieve some instance of 
human distress. 

Unfortunately, this expectation and 
belief to which you have every right, 
has been misplaced or subject to some 
disappointment because you have heard 
rumblings of poor administration or you 
have actually been a witness to waste 
and malfunctioning. 

It is out of this fact—and one which 
quite often has not been stressed to the 
extent it should—that there has grown 








an increasingly stronger confidence in 
the local united community campaign, 
whether it be called Community Chest, 
United Campaign, United Givers Fund, 
United Fund, or whatever other name 
may suit the fancy of the local con- 
tributors. By funneling our dollars into 
the local United Fund, we do not imply 
that the campaigns conducted outside of 
their auspices are suspect. But we do 
have assurance that our dollars are not 
going to the well-meaning do-gooder 
who can provide us with no real assur- 
ance that the money we give him will 
not be dissipated by overlapping admin- 
istration and fund raising costs so that 
only a few cents out of our dollar will 
be used to meet the need to which we 
gave it, or perhaps still worse, into the 
hands of the swindler. 

The idea of joining hands in a feder- 
ated appeal for funds for our private 
community agencies is some fifty years 
old in this country. The “extended fed- 
eration” or united appeal, to include 
certain national agencies as well as the 
local ones, is of post-World War II 
origin. 

The united way, whatever form it 
takes, has grown for a number of rea- 
sons, but to my mind the most com- 


pelling one and the one which has been 
most often stated in various communi- 
ties is the economic reason. 
Management and business leaders 
have objected to the waste of needless 
repetitive drives. Housewives have the 
same need for conservation of energy 


which compels their counterparts in 
the market place—their businessmen- 
husbands. 


The united fund movement, an out- 
growth of community chests, has had 
a dynamic impact on Iowa communities 
as each fall many thousands of volun- 
teers work vigorously and energetically 
to meet the total welfare needs of the 
area in which they live. 

The growth of the “united” idea in 
Iowa, as the most efficient and effective 
manner of supporting needed voluntary 
health and welfare agencies, has mush- 
roomed during the past five years. In 
the fall of 1954 there were 52 joint 
fund raising efforts at the local level. 
By the fall of 1959 the number had 
more than tripled itself to an all time 
high of 160 local community campaigns. 
In 1954 approximately $3,000,000 was 
raised by the 52 campaigns; in 1959 bet- 
ter than $6,000,000 was raised by the 
160 “united” drives. Until more recent 


years, the united way of giving had 
been thought of as primarily an urban 
idea; however, with the realization that 
rural people are benefited equally by 
the voluntary agencies and consequently 
should support these services, the united 
approach has become commonplace in 
many townships throughout the state. 
The fact that Iowa is still primarily a 
rural state and the great degree to. which 
the rural people have accepted the joint 
fund raising method is possibly the 
major single reason for the tremendous 
growth of the united philosophy. 

An examination of the agencies sup- 
ported at the local level by these united 
efforts reveals that approximately 72 
different services participated in at least 
one of the 160 campaigns. There are 
several agencies which have a general 
appeal as well as program throughout 
the State of Iowa and consequently are 
included in the vast majority of the 
160 campaigns. Such character building 
organizations as the Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Y.M.C.A., and Y.W.C.A. 
are commonly found as member agen- 
cies in the joint appeals of the city and 
town federations. Numerous child care 
agencies are supported by the 160 local 
campaigns. Child care agencies most 


Map of lowa shows total goals of all united fund raising campaigns in each county last year. Blank counties reported no goals. 
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often appearing as members include 
Iowa Children's Home Society and 
American Home Finding Association. 
The American Red Cross and The 
Salvation Army, with their general fam- 
ily service programs for rural citizens 
as well as those living in the more ur- 
ban areas of our state, participate in 
local drives in all sections of Iowa. 
Some of the major health agencies will- 
ing to be partners in the joint effort 
are: Iowa Chapter, Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation, Iowa Association 


for Mental Health, American Hearing 
Society, Sister Kenny Foundation, and 
American Social Health Association. 
The USO with its program of service 
to members of the armed forces and 
their dependents is also one of the or- 
ganizations usually found in the joint 
campaign effort. 

Because these local campaigns are 
governed by local citizens it is not un- 
common to find a rather large number 
of agencies which by the scope of their 
service programs have a limited geo- 





lowa Fund Drives 





CITY GOAL RAISED 
@ Adel $ 4,734 $ 3,721 

Algona 16,038 16,363 
@ Amana No Report 
@ Ames 56,100 56,248 
@ Anamosa 7,850 8,000 
@ Atlantic 18,361 19,441 
@ Audubon 8,100 5,305 
@ Bedford 4,750 4,276 

Belle Plaine No Report 
@ Belmond 4,800 3,985 
@ Benton Co., Shellsburg 

Twp. 1,904 1,904 

@ Black Hawk County 506,693 493,043 
@ Boone 55,172 43,000 
@ Britt 6,314 5,823 
@ Brooklyn-Bear Creek 5,675 5,023 
@ Buchanan County 34,109 28,907 
@ Burlington 114,808 114,983 
@ Cedar Rapids-Marion 551,641 551,841 

Centerville 11,025 10,448 

Central City No Report 

Charles City 32,000 32,945 
@ Cherokee 15,500 13,500 
@® Clarinda 16,500 13,166 
® Clarion 8,275 oats 
® Clarksville 2,200 2,457 
@ Clay Co., Douglas Twp. 875 oo 
@ Clinton 151,986 155,381 
@ Colfax 5,110 3,289 
@ Columbus Junction 3,000 3,000 
@ Conrad No Report 
@ Council Bluffs 139,004 100,161 
@ Creston 14,200 12,000 
@ Decorah 11,800 12,400 
@ Delaware County 27,700 12,978 
@ Denison 11,500 10,120 
@ Des Moines 1,633,053 1,663,839 
@ Dows 2,300 900 
@ Dubuque 244,829 246,596 
@ Dunlap 2,800 2,600 
@ Durant 2,280 2,405 
@® Eagle Grove 7,000 6,685 
@ Early 2,500 . se 
@ East Hancock County 12,000 11,235 
@ Eldora 7,555 6,366 
@ Essex 1,550 1,426 
@ Everly 2,500 2,629 
@ Fairfield 17,830 16,047 
@ Fayette County 29,102 29,102 
@ Forest City 7,200 6,720 
@ Fort Dodge 121,870 111,917 
@ Fort Madison 50,000 37,434 
® Fremont Co., Sidney, 

Sidney Twp. 3,400 2,196 

@ Goldfield 1,760 1,684 
@ Glidden 2,000 —_—. 
@ Grinnell 15,800 14,174 

Grand Junction 3,500 2,662 
@ Grundy Center 5,300 4,563 
@ Hamburg 4,335 4,523 
@ Harlan 12,905 10,389 
@ Hartley 4,400 3,800 
@ Holstein 3,965 3,128 
@ Hudson 1,955 1,478 
@ Indianola 10,925 9,825 
@ Iowa City 74,408 70,039 











CITY GOAL RAISED 
@ Jefferson 11,300 11,203 
Jewell No Report 
@ Keokuk 85,410 86,423 
@ Lake City 4,000 2,099 
@ Lake View 3,700 —_ 
@ Le Mars 15,678 9,473 
Linn Grove No Report 
Logan ——- 3,104 
@ LuVerne 1,000 844 
@ Madrid 3,200 2,617 
Malcom No Report 
Manilla No Report 
@ Mapleton 3,975 4,227 
@ Marengo 4,400 4,103 
@ Marshalltown 79,200 77,683 
@ Mason City 140,860 123,919 
@ Mediapolis 3,000 3,150 
@ Monroe 3,087 3,600 
@ Mt. Ayr No Report 
@ Mt. Pleasant 19,500 13,971 
@ Mt. Vernon 3,500 3,500 
@ Muscatine 100,600 93,000 
Newton 45,295 52,231 
@ O’Brien Co., Sutherland 
Twp. 3,000 2,173 
@ Odebolt 3,750 2,804 
@ Oelwein 18,650 18,656 
@ Osage 7,777 4,526 
@® Osceola County 9,205 7,000 
Oskaloosa 38,000 34,468 
® Ottumwa — 129,435 
@ Parkersburg 2,864 2,564 
@ Paullina 2,400 2,509 
@ Perry 11,631 11,631 
@ Pocahontas 5,500 3,500 
@ Pocahontas Co., Laurens 
Twp. 4,500 - 
@ Primchar 4,250 2,662 
@ Red Oak 15,500 13,850 
© Rippey - -— 1,709 
@ Rock Rapids 4,515 5,000 
@ Sac City 9,466 6,380 
© Schaller 2,400 1,850 
@ Schleswig No Report 
@ Scott County 412,392 402,339 
Sheldon 10,145 8,420 
@ Shenandoah 19,500 19,000 
@ Sioux City 471,270 489,338 
@ Spencer 30,485 30,485 
@ Spirit Lake 10,000 —_——_ 
@ Storm Lake 18,000 16,508 
Story City 4,448 4,515 
® Stuart 3,600 - - 
@ Sumner 5,101 5,101 
@ Swea City 1,594 1,094 
®@ Tripoli 2,720 2,641 
@® Vinton 6,905 6,945 
@ Wall Lake 3,000 2,323 
@ Washington 29,375 25,694 
@ Waverly 16,737 15,644 
@ Webster City 13,916 10,917 
® Webster Co., Gowrie 
Twp. 4,500 3,590 
@ West Liberty 3,760 3,384 
Westside 700 475 
@ Woodbine 2,918 2,173 
@ Wright Co., Rural 8,000 6,800 


NOTE: @ denotes inclusion of one or more of the major national fund drives. 


TOWNSHIP CAMPAIGNS (without reported 


goals) Boone Co.: Colfax, Harrison; Buena 


Vista Co.: Brooke; Cherokee Co.: Liberty; Clay Co.: Gillett Grove, Lincoln, Peterson, Sioux, 
Garfield-Herdland, Logan; Crawford Co.: Hayes; Greene Co.: Franklin, Grant, Greenbrier, 
Jackson, Seranton, Willow; Guthrie Co.: Richland; Howard Co.: Chester, Forest City, Howard, 
New Oregon, Vernon Springs; Ida Co.: Grant, Logan, Maple, Silver Creek, Hayes; Kossuth Co. : 
West Bend; Palo Alto Co.: West Bend; Pocahontas Co.: Dover, Fonda-Cedar, Lake; Sac Co.: 


Delaware, Jackson, Richland, Boyer Valley; 
bury Co.: Morgan. 
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Sioux Co.: Sheridan; Story Co.: Gilbert; Wood- 





graphical appeal. CROP is supported 
in many of the joint drives at the town- 
ship level. Many towns in Iowa in- 
clude such programs as summer recrea- 
tion, little league, golden age clubs, etc. 
Depending upon the size of the com- 
munity and the needs which that com- 
munity has, local citizens have the total 
and complete responsibility of deciding 
which of those needs can best be met 
through a joint community campaign. 
It has often been expressed that as the 
needs of individuals differ so do the 
needs of a community and who can bet- 
ter decide what those needs are than the 
individual or community involved. It 
follows in a logical pattern that as local 
people become aware of the needs of 
the community in which they live, they 
are also the best judges of how to meet 
those needs in the most orderly fashion. 

Certain of the agencies mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph participate as 
partners in the United Fund of Iowa 
which serves a dual purpose for Iowans: 
first, to represent national and _ state 
agencies for fund raising and program 
purposes; and, second, to assist local 
communities, regardless of size, to meet 
more adequately their health and wel- 
fare needs at the local, state, and na- 
tional level. 

Undoubtedly the United Fund of 
Iowa has been responsible to some de- 
gree for the development and growth of 
the majority of the smaller united funds 
in our state. However, it has not been 
its purpose to organize community 
chests, united campaigns, or other joint 
fund raising efforts. Rather it has been 
the responsibility of this state organiza- 
tion to furnish the knowledge and know- 
how to those communities which have 
decided that a joint campaign is one of 
the first and most proper steps to bet- 
ter community planning. 

There appears to be a direct correla- 
tion between success of local community 
campaigns and the underlying factors 
which motivated their organization. 

Unfortunately, there are some local 
community campaigns which were or- 
ganized as a protective device for ‘‘main 
street business men.” 

These are few in number and the dif- 
ficulties they have caused the communi- 
ties have proven that their efforts have 
been in vain. In these areas, no budget 
conferences with agencies are held, no 
attempt is made to understand the need 
of the agency or the program which it 
carries out. The prime reason for this 
“joint effort” is to protect the “givers” 
and thus with this shallow reason for 
existence, the organization fortunately 
dies. 

(Continued on page 48) 








Delicate Dynamo 


At 80 years of age. Mrs. T. Yamamoto 


maintains a pace that would tire a person half her 


age as a leading apostle of Japanese flower arranging. 


Photos by J. K. BROWN 
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Story by WAYNE DeMOUTH 


ITH a charm that touches both 

heart and heaven, the tiny Japa- 
nese woman bowed a friendly smile of 
welcome against the backdrop of blue- 
rimmed, hand-painted china and split 
bamboo in her living room. Then she 
settled herself, the big chair nearly en- 
gulfing her 4-foot, 9-inch figure. At 
eighty, she has a spirit as fragile as fine 
porcelain, a will as hard and tough as 
teakwood. 

This is Des Moines’ Mrs. Tomoko 
Yamamoto whose mastery of Oriental 
floral arrangement has achieved for her 
national recognition. Coast-to-coast she 
is in demand as teacher or consultant. 
Despite her years, she keeps a full sched- 
ule of personal appearances. Boarding 
planes at unusual hours to wing off for 
Houston, New York, or San Francisco 
for a lecture is commonplace. The ex- 
quisite small feet, the characteristic 
short steps have taken her through the 
portals of some of the giants of Ameri- 
can business. 

Only last summer, in St. Louis’ smart, 
sprawling Stix Baer & Fuller Depart- 
ment Store, Mrs. Yamamoto served as 
aide to marketing research experts in 
gray-flannel suits. They translated her 
keen Oriental aesthetic sense into profits 
as she dressed up their merchandising 
with harmonious floral design. 

The Houston Garden Club whisked 
her off for a demonstration just a short 
time after the St. Louis junket. 

She lectured recently at the University 
of Minnesota, where, she said, students 
pressed her at length for explanations 
of Oriental concepts of floral beauty. 





Mrs. Yamamoto’s patience and exquisite 
sensibility combine to perfect a miniature 
arrangement of barberry and juniper. 
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Evergreens establish style’s assymmetry. 


Beauty spot blends with surroundings. 




























Mrs. Yamamoto’s success is not just 
a simple flair of the “trick eye” to 
capture what is beautiful. Rather it 
stems from a profound understanding 
of metaphysics expressed symbolically 
through plants. 

“The flowers do not speak, but they 
understand,” says Mrs. Yamamoto, 
pressing her fingertips together to shape 
a little steeple of her hands. “Working 
with life is the great opportunity.” 

Although Mrs. Yamamoto has been 
in America since 1911 when she came 
here to live with a brother, her English 
is still halting, but precise. She frequent- 
ly apologizes, although unnecessarily, 
for her speech. (“If you do not under- 
stand me, you ask again,” she says with 
the quick, patient smile.) 

One of the reasons why communica- 
tion for her is difficult is that she is 
explaining some tricky concepts—basic 
as life itself. 

“The arrangement must always be in 
terms of man and his relation with God 
and the universe,” says Mrs. Yamamoto, 
vaulting to the transcendental heights of 
Emerson and Wordsworth. 

A trinity of Heaven, Man, and Earth 
persists symbolically in all of her ar- 
rangements. These are laced with Moun- 
tain and Meadow, two sustaining sym- 
bols. These are all represented in proper 
position and proportion in her work. 

“Here,” she said, drawing three sym- 
metrically curved lines on the back of 
an envelope, “this is the way it is. You 
notice Heaven and Man face each other. 
The Earth looks up to all, and Moun- 
tain and Meadow will face each other.” 

“The pattern of flowers arranged 
should show Heaven as leader, Man at 
peace, and Earth for broader mind, and 
the Mountain great depth,” she insists. 

“The Oriental style—the Japanese 
way—is the way of utmost efficiency 
both in use of floral material and in- 
corporation of ideas,’ Mrs. Yamamoto 
contends. She chides the bulky, although 
often beautiful, western style of floral 
arrangement. She says it is “far too 
crowded, sacrificing quantity for quality, 
and stressing the shout rather than the 
whisper.” 

Even though a flower or branch has 
been plucked, to Mrs. Yamamoto it is 
still flowing with life. “You must treat 
it as perfectly healthy, handle it as an 
infant. The flower should be placed so 
that it can receive the sun, rain, and 
breezes it needs from nature. It may 
say nothing, but it feels just the same,” 
she reiterates. 

“Me,” she asserts, “I am a Scot. I 
believe in frugality and order. You can- 
not make a better design with more 
floral material. It is better to have a 














Spartan simplicity, more style, more 
harmonics. The worst thing is to make 
a flower uncomfortable and crushed.” 

Mrs. Yamamoto got up from the 
chair and started the miniature tea- 
kettle boiling. She opened the china 
cabinet and took down two tiny teacups, 
paper-thin and exquisitely beautiful, 
painted with flying swallows. She broke 
open a box of Oriental tidbits called 
nori. They are made from seaweed, 
have a strong fishy taste. She poured 
the tea and passed around the nori. 
Then she sat down. 

“This work is exciting because there 
is so much floral beauty all year around. 
All seasons keep open your heart and 
eyes and you will find many good things 
God has given us to enjoy,” she says. 
“A twig which may seem so lowly can 
become a work of art to enrich our 
lives.” 

Mrs. Yamamoto says our lives are 
net enriched by what she calls “breath- 
taking beauty.” More important is the 
beauty that expresses family unity, kind- 
ness, sympathy, cooperation, love, econo- 
my, and patience. 

For the past several years, Mrs. 
Yamamoto has been teaching classes in 
floral arrangement for the Des Moines 
Art Center and the Des Moines Public 
Schools’ adult education program. She 
is one of the oldest, and, school offi- 
cials say, one of the most able teachers. 

During the current spring semester, 
more than a dozen women (and a few 
men) are coming to Roosevelt High 
School on Wednesday nights to meet 
with the little lady with the crisp, sure 
manner who stands nearly concealed be- 
hind the big desk. A fine net covers 
the dark hair flecked with gray, and 
the eyes crinkle at the corner as she 
smiles a warm greeting. She pulls some 
enrollment cards from an outsize, heavy 
leather handbag. She raps the class to 
order with a pruning shears. 

Quickly she sketches on the black- 
board those three familiar curved sym- 
metrical lines she uses schematically to 
represent Heaven, Man, and Earth. She 
is reviewing the first lesson. “You see 
how man is between Heaven and Earth,” 
she says, laying down the chalk. She 
sprays the classroom with ideas, ideas 
rich with philosophy and anecdote. Then 
she tells the class to “go to work.” 
There is the clatter of shears and the 
rustle of newspapers unwrapping yew, 
huckleberry, or juniper branches. 

Mrs. Yamamoto alternately cajoles, 
scolds, and praises as she moves about 
checking work. 

“Ah, very nice—very good,” she said, 
examining the start of an arrangement 
of yew branches. ‘““You have proceeded 




















in an orderly manner. That is good. Be 
neat,” she told the student. 

She is most distressed when people 
mishandle flowers. Criticism is sharp 
for those who hack or mutilate branches 
or petals. “A flower is like all life. It 
wants to grow up. Even the weeds. Cut- 
ting it from the top is very bad. How 
would you like to have your head cut 
off just like this,” she said, making a 
slashing motion with the shears across 
her neck. Then she demonstrated the 
proper way of cutting the flower, mak- 
ing a neat incision from below, leaving 
the symmetry undamaged. 

Mrs. Yamamoto exhorts students to 
handle plants “just like a baby, with 
confidence, sureness, and trust.’’ She has 
no patience with those who complain 
that a plant is too thorny to handle. 

“You say ‘Oh, but it will stick me.’ 
If you think it will stick you, it will. 
Do not fight against the plant. Do not 
be afraid,” she told the class. 

Mrs. Yamamoto held a slender euca- 
lyptus branch in her hand. “Notice I 
hold it as if it were a child. How pliant 
it is. It does not fight me if I handle it 
as though it is life and to be loved. I 
will give it a little curve so it will have 
a more graceful line to heaven.” 

It is such careful attention to detail 
and her consummate sensitivity that has 
brought this woman to national promi- 
nence. Great in her own right, the quiet 
sublimity of her work has also brought 
her close to the great and near-great in 
other fields. 

One of her biggest and most challeng- 
ing jobs occurred a few years ago when 
she was engaged to prepare the table 
decorations for the National Fashion 
Show at the Drake Hotel in Chicago. 
Mrs. Yamamoto recounts the incident 
with amusement and good-humored 
self-depreciation, since it seemed so pro- 
digious in contrast to her own diminu- 
tive stature. 

“When I saw the room, I threw up 
my hands. It was huge. The size of it 
and the size of the tables! I felt noth- 
ing could be done except at great ex- 
pense,” she exclaimed. 

“But Mr. Meredith,” (E. T. Meredith, 
Better Homes and Gardens publisher 
and one of the show’s sponsors), said 
“Go ahead. I want you to do it.” 

“So I rushed back to Iowa and began 
an invasion of nurseries. I had to get 
eleven dozen flowers and a seven-foot 
plant for the centerpiece. Time made it 
necessary to fly them back to Chicago. 
So there I was, flying across the coun- 
try, alone in a plane with a seven-foot 
plant and thousands of flowers. Three 
men were at the airport to help us un- 
load,” she said. 





































































“A few hours later,” she continued, 
“I was up on the tables in the dining 
room of the Drake Hotel with my shoes 
off and about three dozen people look- 
ing on, trying to get those tables ready.” 

Credit for bringing Mrs. Yamamoto 
to Iowa belongs to Mrs. Forest Hutten- 
locher, a Des Moines woman who is an 
associate editor of Better Homes and 
Gardens. Mrs. Huttenlocher discovered 
Mrs. Yamamoto on a trip to San Fran- 
cisco. Inspired by a common interest in 
flowers, their friendship flourished in 
the years before World War II. Then 
came the war and Mrs. Yamamoto and 
her family were placed in a Nisei camp 
in Arizona. 

It was in 1943 that Mrs. Hutten- 

(Continued on page 50) Yamamoto home. 


Serenity pervades 


Capacity classes listen intently as nationally known teacher shows her technique. 


A small, but dedicated group of Iowans 


translate books into Braille for the blind. Convicts 


have recently augmented their ranks with gratifying results. 


Ther Hands Are Others’ Eyes 


ECAUSE of the dedicated work of 

a small group of Iowans a young 
blind boy in Red Oak attends public 
school with his sighted friends, a blind 
teacher in Coralville teaches in the pub- 
lic school system, and hundreds of other 
persons with poor sight throughout the 
nation are able to live better lives. 

Sixty-five Iowans have made it their 
hobby to transcribe printed books into 
Braille and to record books and maga- 
zines on records for those unable to read 
Braille. They are part of the 3,000 
Americans in thirty states who have a 
way to make an important contribution 
to society in their spare time. 

Des Moines boasts more certified 
Braillists than any other city in Iowa. 
There are sixteen members in the 
Tifereth Israel Synagogue Group and 
twenty-eight forming the Temple B’Nai 
Jeshuran Group. This latter figure in- 
cludes two Braillists from Ames, and 
one each from Latimer, Mapleton, and 
Boone. The books they turned out last 
year ranged from the Sheldon Telephone 
Book and the Iowa Agents Insurance 
Manual to Freud—The Man and His 
Mind, and The Holy Scriptures. 

Davenport's Braillists work under the 
auspices of Temple Emanuel Sisterhood. 
At the moment this group has eight 
transcribers, but three more are study- 
ing. Two years ago, hearing that a local 
blind college student wished to take a 
French course, this group promptly 
Brailled the necessary textbooks. Mrs. 
Sam Markman and Mrs. Harry Ziffrin, 
who founded the group about nine years 
ago, estimates that they complete some- 
where between fifteen to twenty books 
a year. 

Cedar Rapids is a comparative new- 
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comer to Towa’s Braille family. This 
band of transcribers organized in 1957, 
under the sponsorship of Temple Judah 
Sisterhood, consists of five women from 
Cedar Rapids and one from Iowa City. 
These six women translated, in the 
course of nine months, an astonishing 
total of fourteen books. This represents 
9,800 Braille pages. According to Mrs. 
Donald Brown, who heads this deter- 
mined group, these books included the 
Opera Book for a Cedar Rapids boy, 
Sayonara for the Library of Congress, 
and Philosophy of Social Work for a 
blind student in Topeka, Kansas. 

The most amazing group of tran- 
scribers in Iowa live in Fort Madison 

. in the Penitentiary. About a year 
ago, three inmates were selected and 
brought to Des Moines to study Braille 
with Mrs. Alvin Kirsner, of Des Moines. 
Mrs. Kirsner is Chairman of the Temple 
Sisterhood Braille Group and also Chair- 
man of the Iowa Commission for the 
Blind. In one year, six inmates became 
certified, eight inmates completed train- 
ing and are preparing manuscripts to- 
ward certifications, and five more are 
training. J. Roby Hilpert and T. D. 
Steffey, who head the prison’s Depart- 
ment of Education, report 4,000 pages 
of transcription, including The Orders 
and Regulations of the Salvation Army, 
a French text, and a Geography text for 
a blind teacher. 

Currently the prison has twelve men 
transcribing Braille on its thirteen ma- 
chines (one is needed in reserve). Offi- 
cials eventually hope to have forty men 
working on transcribing, but are being 
held up by a lack of machines which 
must be donated. Each machine costs 
$90 and takes eighteen months for de- 


livery. The Business and Professional 
Women of Iowa have given the peni- 
tentiary two machines and will present 
two more this spring. The Lions Clubs 
of the state have also undertaken sup- 
port of the project. 

Mrs. Kirsner believes “It’s the greatest 
thing that has happened to the blind of 
Iowa . . . these men are well educated 
and can transcribe the most difficult 
textbooks for us in a short time.” 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Arthur 
Stein, Jr., of Des Moines, five inmates 
are also producing Talking Books. 
These men read complete books into 
tape and sound recorders and recorded 
forty books last year. This represents 
20,000 pages. And these books include 
such titles as History of English Litera- 
ture, Modern Clinical Psychiatry, and 
Administrative Law. 

All totaled, it has been estimated that 
the state of Iowa produces 200 books a 
year for the nation’s blind, not including 
those which are recorded. 

What motivates these transcribers to 
volunteer their services in the first place? 
They are not paid, in fact, many pro- 
vide their own equipment. It is not for 
personal glory, because it is a hobby 
which receives little publicity. Why, 
then? A few, like Mrs. David Briggs, 
have blind children, but for the most 
part our Iowa transcribers felt a need 
to perform a service and chose Brailling 
because they could work at home, at 
their leisure. As Mrs. Elizabeth Perow- 
sky puts it, “The idea of extending my 
sight to others seems a wonderful privi- 
lege to me.” 

The first step a transcriber must make 
is to master Braille. To do this, he will 
spend anywhere from three months to a 








year studying with a certified transcrib- 
ing teacher, or through the correspond- 
ence course offered by the Library of 
Congress. Supplying his own equipment, 
the student sends each lesson to Wash- 
ington, where it is corrected and re- 
turned with a franking label to cover 
the postage of the next assignment. 

These volunteers soon learn that they 
must be perfectionists. Lessons with mis- 
takes are repeated, because the student 
must be disciplined to work accurately. 
Braille is such an intricate system that 
a dot in the wrong space can change a 
word and even the meaning of an en- 
tire paragraph. The thing that makes 
Braille so simple, yet so complex, is the 
fact that the entire language consists 
of six dots. 

As complicated as it may seem, after 
just a few lessons, the volunteers learn 
to visualize words in Braille. Comment- 
ing on this fact, Mrs. Matthew Farber, 
of Davenport, recently remarked, “After 
my fourth lesson, I began to read my 
mail in Braille; by the’ sixth lesson, I 
was dreaming in Braille!” 

When the course of fourteen lessons 
is completed, the transcriber is ready 
to tackle his trial manuscript. This 
“thesis” consists of fifty accurate Braille 
pages. If this manuscript receives the 
approval of the Library of Congress, 
the student becomes certified, and the 
manuscript is sent to a hospital or home 
for the blind with the name of the 
proud transcriber pressed into the last 
page. 

Now the work really begins. Using 
the equipment he has provided for him- 
self, (a good dictionary, stacks of Braille 
paper, slate and stylus, or an especially 
constructed typewriter called a Braille- 
writer) the transcriber begins his first 
book. Slowly, meticulously, he repro- 
duces each word of the printed book 
into Braille. 

When the book is completed, it is 
proofread, shellacked, and bound. Then 
it goes either to the Library of Congress 
or into other distributing libraries. 

Kenneth Jernigan, director of Iowa’s 
Commission for the Blind, is to a large 
degree responsible for the fact that Iowa 
no longer ranks a miserable forty-eighth 
in blind rehabilitation. A major step for- 
ward was made when the last legisla- 
ture authorized the purchase of the for- 
mer Des Moines YMCA building for 
the Commission for the Blind. Work 
immediately began to establish a State 
Braille Library here in Iowa. In Octo- 
ber, 1959, the Library of Congress 
decided to open a branch in the new 
building, which will become the State 
Orientation and Adjustment Center for 
the Blind. 





Inmate records issue of “Braille Monitor” 


To Iowa's 4,000 blind citizens, our 
State Library will mean everything. Mrs. 
Kirsner explains, “Up until now, the 
blind of our great state had to de- 
pend upon the books they obtained from 
the Jacksonville, Illinois, Library. This 
lending service was so slow that they 
had resigned themselves to not hav- 







on tape, a regular activity of volunteers. 


ing any reading matter at all.” 

Due to the efforts of a band of house- 
wives and a handful of convicts, the 
new Braille library will be stocked with 
the books our blind children need to 
integrate into public schools . . . and 
even more blind adults will learn to 
help themselves. 
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OW revered as the founder of the 

first school in Iowa in the class- 
rooms of the state, Dr. Isaac Galland 
was better known in his own time as a 
former counterfeiter and a wily land 
agent. Present hero-past villain Galland 
was as much a contradiction when he 
was alive as he is today. While his 
dealings on the shadowy side of the 
law were deplored to various degrees, 
he gained respect as both a doctor and 
a lawyer on the frontier. The legendary 
figure can also stake a claim to fame 
as the man who sold Nauvoo, Illinois, 
to the Mormons. 

The best account of Galland’s schemes 
comes from the stories told many years 
later by Tolliver Dedman, who as a 
youngster was one of the first white 
arrivals in the settlement of Iowa. 

Land was legally closed to white set- 
tlers, but people who knew a thing or 
two could figure how to get around 
that in southeastern Iowa of the late 
1820's. They could move right into the 
Half-Breed Tract—a broad expanse of 
119,000 acres, extending between the 
Des Moines and Mississippi Rivers if 
they were bold enough. 

Set aside by the government on 
August 4, 1824 for “half-breeds’”—there 
were many such, children of traders and 
agents of the American Fur Company 
and their Indian wives, the region at- 
tracted among other adventurous set- 
tlers—one Isaac Galland. 


The Extraordinary Dr. Galland 





The unusual code of living of this frontier rogue and founder of 
Iowa’s first school permitted him to gain respect 
as a physician and lawyer. censure as a 


counterfeiter and shady land agent. 


by RUTH S. BEITZ Illustrated by WILLIAM FULTZ 











Sometime between 1828 and 1830 as 
Tolliver Dedman recalled, Dr. Galland 
came out of the woods to greet the 
Dedman family as they stopped their 
wagon to take a look at the tract land. 

He was a fine-looking fellow with a 
large head—a high and prominent fore- 
head that seemed to belong to a mas- 
sive brain—a thinker, or leader of men, 
Tolliver remembered. 

“Welcome to Ah-wip-e-tuck,” he said. 
“That's an Indian name for ‘head of 
the rapids’ but travelers who've 
passed this way have called the place 
‘Nashville’. I reckon they were home- 
sick for Tennessee. You folks plannin’ 
to stay here? I'd be right happy to have 
some white neighbors, and my boy here, 
Washington,’—a bright-eyed little fel- 
low had run to the man’s side—‘would 
welcome some playmates. I’m aiming to 
finish this house, and I’m goin’ to build 
a trading post onto it so we can all 
have plenty of provisions. Of course, 
right now it’s not legal to live here, but 
some day these half-breeds are going to 
have to sell their lands, and I figure 
that folks who are already on the spot 
will be in a most advantageous position. 
As soon as I can get my wife and 
daughters here, I'll start living again as 
a man should. And, sir, you see before 
you a man fully qualified to practice 
both law and medicine. All I need is 
customers, patients, and clients, and I 
figure they’re all going to need me, too.” 

Tolliver hadn’t meant to speak, but 
when the man introduced himself he 
exclaimed, “You're the counterfeiter— 
the notorious counterfeiter we heard 
about in Illinois.” 

There was a second’s stunned silence, 
and then Dr. Galland slapped his thigh 
and laughed uproariously. ‘““The same, 
young man, the very same—the notori- 
ous counterfeiter!” 

Tolliver recalled the incident many 
years later at his home in Clark County, 
Missouri. He liked to remember the 
stir.ing incidents of his boyhood in fron- 
tier country and would readily relate 
them. Dr. Galland, he said, talked free- 
ly of his excursions outside the law and 
held his listeners spellbound with anec- 
dotes of his exploits. Asked why he had 
given up counterfeiting (although the 
audience knew very well that his victims 
had made it so hot for him that he had 
to “abscond”’) he always claimed, very 
seriously, ‘There was just too much 
competition—it just wasn’t profitable 
any longer!” 

“Did that ever land you in jail?” 

“Oh, sure, that and lots of other 
things, too. Yes, sirree, I’ve been found 
guilty of most everything except hog 
stealing—and I never owned a_ hog. 


Some folks even claim I was a horse 
thief! But now, as to bein’ in jail, I’ve 
found that’s a right good place to study 
and that’s where I had the time and 
the patience to study law!” 

As a very young man (he had been 
born in 1790 as his parents traveled 
by wagon from Norfolk, Virginia, to 
Marietta, Ohio) Isaac Galland had 
started to the Far West. Along the way 
he had met some congenial companions, 
and the group, seeking excitement, ad- 
venture, and possibly treasure, had 
roamed through New Mexico. Perhaps, 
too, they had political ambitions. At 
any rate, their actions looked suspicious, 
and the Spanish officials of that region 
charged that they were conspiring 
against the government. Galland spent 
a year in a Spanish prison, and on his 
release departed for the East, quite 
cured of any desire to remain in west- 
ern regions. 

Reaching Illinois, he married the first 
of his three wives, studied and prac- 
ticed medicine in Fulton County, and 
about the spring of 1826, located at 
an Indian trading post at Lower Yel- 
low Banks (now Oquawka), Henderson 
County, Illinois. 

For some reason, the Indians seemed 
hostile, and he moved on into Hancock 
County. It was about that time that he 
concentrated on his engraving ability, 
which had been no doubt discovered 
and practiced during his sojourn in the 
Spanish jail. One of his productions 
was strictly legitimate. It was the coun- 
ty seal for Hancock County, Illinois. 

Perhaps it was that success which 
prompted him to put his outstanding 
talent to use to try to increase the local 
supply of paper money. Painstakingly 
he engraved a plate with the design for 
a one hundred dollar bill representing 
the State Bank of Virginia. It looked 
good, but was it perfect? There was 
one way to find out. 

With his customary aplomb, Dr. Gal- 
land strode into a bank, produced the 
bill and asked to have it examined. He 
told the officials he had received it 
from a party with whom he was ac- 
quainted, but had not seen since, and 
therefore felt suspicious. 

The bankers examined the bill and 
would have accepted it but pressed for 
additional corroboration, sent for a cur- 
rency expert. 

The latter appeared in due course, 
bringing with him a genuine one hun- 
dred dollar bill for comparison. After 
some deliberation, he ruled that Dr. 
Galland’s bill was a good counterfeit. 

The bank president and cashier lis- 
tened aghast to the verdict, apprehen- 
sive as to their own ability to judge be- 


tween the true and the false. 

Dr. Galland, however, showed only 
polite attention. What he asked casual- 
ly, was the difference between the bogus 
bill and the genuine? 

Just a trifle, the expert admitted. 
“Only this, that the hair of the por- 
trait of Franklin in the design was too 
coarse.” 

“That,” Dr. Galland is said to have 
remarked coolly, ‘is easily remedied.” 

The Dedman family lived for some 
time as close neighbors to Dr. Galland 
at Ah-wip-e-tuck, and they became very 
friendly. The doctor longed for his wife 
and daughters to join him but was re- 
luctant to go back to Illinois to fetch 
them himself, as he was wanted there 
for counterfeiting. Eventually he per- 
suaded Tolliver Dedman’s elder brother 
and brother-in-law to undertake the 
mission. 

Once the family was reunited, Dr. 
Galland seemed to settle down. He op- 
erated his trading post, rendered legal 
opinions on occasion, and attended ail- 
ing patients for miles around. He made 
careful observations of the Indians of 
the region and wrote and _ published 
some highly interesting sketches, de- 
scribed as the best appraisal of the red 
men that had yet appeared. Folks said 
that he was a genius, and that his 
powers of description, as well as his gift 
for eloquent and colorful speech, were 
such as were rarely found in this world. 

On February 4, 1830, Dr. Galland 
achieved another distinction. On that 
date was born to him and his second 
wife, Hannah Kinney Galland, a daugh- 
ter, Eleanor, who would always be re- 
membered as the “first white child” 
born in Lee County. 

Mrs. Galland was the daughter of 
Peter Kinney of Commerce, Illinois, and 
the mother of Washington Galland. 
There seems to be no record of the first 
Mrs. Galland, who had died, leaving 
two little girls. 

There were now several children of 
school age in the community, ranging 
from toddlers up to sixteen years, and 
the doctor thought it was time to ar- 
range for their education. He, himself, 
was largely self-taught. 

Thus Dr. Galland figured in another 
first—the first. school in Iowa, built 
under his direction and with his help. 
With his willing assistants, he put up 
a cabin of unhewn logs, 10x12 feet, 
in a clearing at the head of the Des 
Moines rapids. They used mud to plas- 
ter the chinks and to construct a chim- 
ney for the fireplace. They weighted 
down the clapboard roof with cross 
poles. Puncheons or split logs formed 
the floor. Openings had been left for 
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windows, and these were covered with 
oiled paper mounted on thin wooden 
frames. The seats for the pupils con- 
sisted of eight or nine inch rounds cut 
from trees. The bark had been smoothed 
from the sides, and holes were bored to 
hold the chair legs. The desks were 
boards fastened on stout wooden pins 
driven into the log wall and were so 
high that the students had to stand up 
in order to use them. 

Dr. Galland engaged a teacher, Berry- 
man Jennings, and the first term was 
begun, October through December 1830. 
Mr. Jennings received his payment in 
terms of frontier life—board and lodg- 
ing in the Galland home,: fuel, use of 
the furniture there, and the loan of the 
doctor's medical books. 

The pupils included two of the Gal- 
land children, Eliza and Washington, 
Tolliver Dedman, James Dedman, 
Thomas Brierly, and David Campbell. 
At times, some children attended from 
the Illinois shore, crossing the Missis- 
sippi in a canoe in fair weather, or com- 
ing over the ice when the water was 
frozen. 

Of those children, Washington Gal- 
land grew up to be one of Iowa's promi- 
nent men—lawyer, state legislator, and 
a captain and member of the GAR. 
David Campbell became a river pilot, 
and commanded some of the finest boats 
on the Mississippi. Tolliver Dedman’s 
family moved away in 1832, on account 
of the Black Hawk War, and settled 
for a time at Fort Edwards, Illinois, 
the present town of Warsaw. In later 
years, Tolliver himself established a 
home in Clark County, Missouri, just 
south of the Iowa line, where he was 
a well-known and respected citizen. 

Little Eleanor Galland was of course 
too young to attend the school. It is 
interesting to note, however, that she 
lived to be 94-years-old. She was twice 
married; first to Captain Isaac Mc- 
Pherson, and then to J. Thornburg, of 
Ottumwa. 

The little school lasted three years be- 
fore it was deserted because of chang- 
ing times, the Black Hawk War, the 
surveying of the Half-Breed Lands, and 
the influx of white settlers who were at 
last able to enter Iowa legally. 

The teacher, Berryman Jennings, went 
on westward, and finally reached Ore- 
gon, where he earned an enviable repu- 
tation in the field of education. 

Left vacant, the schoolhouse was even- 
tually taken over by one family for a 
kitchen. Later it served as a shelter for 
stock; and finally, the log walls were 
cut up for firewood. Many years later 
the site where it had stood was covered 
by the waters of the Keokuk dam. 
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That first school was not forgotten, 
however. On June 27, 1923, the Keokuk 
chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution placed a native boulder 
as near to the original site as possible, 
adding a bronze marker on October 18, 
1924. Then Timothy J. Harrington and 
Ella T. Harrington gave a deed to a 
plot of ground twenty feet square to 
the State Historical Society of Iowa, to 
be preserved in the archives as a re- 
minder of Iowa’s first school. On Octo- 
ber 4, 1940, Governor George A. Wil- 
son dedicated a reproduction of the Gal- 
land school which had been built to 
resemble as closely as possible the origi- 
nal log cabin. 

Life changed rapidly for Dr. Galland 
in those early 1830's. His second wife 
died in 1831. The Black Hawk War, 
sad and disastrous for the Indians, 
broke out in 1832. Dr. Galland served 
in the militia at Fort Edwards, Illinois, 
and attained the rank of colonel. The 
commander of the troops at Fort Ed- 
wards was a West Point graduate, 
Major John R. Wilcox. Dr. Galland 
took the opportunity to court the major’s 
sister, Miss Elizabeth Wilcox, of War- 
saw, Illinois, who in 1833 became his 
third wife. 

A new career was about to begin for 
the doctor. The Half-Breed Tract was 
surveyed in 1832-33, with one square 
mile at the head of the rapids, and an- 
other at the foot, reserved for town 
sites—places that were eventually to be- 
come Keokuk and Montrose. On June 
30, 1834, by Congressional action the 
half-breeds acquired the land. There 
was a scramble to get their land, with 
speculators attempting to gain all the 
ground they could purchase as cheaply 
as possible, using whiskey, ponies, and 
blankets instead of money. Their wily 
methods fooled some of the Indians but 
not all of them, for as it frequently 
turned out, the half-breeds had “sold’’ 
parcels of land that did not belong to 
them at all. 

Real estate companies moved in. The 
largest and most important of these was 
the Des Moines Land Association, or as 
it was generally called, “The New York 
Land Company.” Dr. Galland became 
its local agent and caused the area to 
be surveyed and platted. He even gave 
names to proposed principal streets. 

Dr. Galland actively practiced medi- 
cine, for the number of patients had 
greatly multiplied. He helped prevent 
the spread of epidemics, and was said 
to have distinguished himself in the 
treatment of cholera. He also put up 
packets of remedies which he sold to 
settlers far and near. Best known of 
these was a kit or wooden case about 


20x 12 inches in size, painted a bright 
red, and inscribed in large letters, “Dr 
Galland’s Family Medicines.” It con- 
tained bottles and boxes of the simple 
remedies, tablets, and salves that could 
be used for home treatment of diseases 
or injuries. It was said that between 
1833 and 1839 every family living with- 
in a radius of fifty miles of the doctor's 
cabin owned one of those cases. 

An ambitious, restless man, Dr. Gal- 
land grew discontented with life on 
the Iowa frontier. He went over to 
Carthage, Illinois, and moved into the 
elegance of a two-story stone house. 
While in that locality, he became in- 
terested in the Latter-Day Saints, who 
were congregating in that area. In July 
1839 he conveyed some land to Sidney 
Rigdon and the Mormons. This place 
was to become known to the world as 
Nauvoo, Illinois. 

Dr. Galland himself was converted 
to the Mormon faith and was baptized 
by Elder Rigdon and ordained an elder 
by William Marks. His fluency of 
speech and skill in writing favorably 
impressed ‘The Prophet,” Joseph Smith, 
Jr., who appointed him personal sec- 
retary. In that capacity, the doctor par- 
ticipated in the trances and revelations 
that characterized the Prophet’s leader- 
ship, and it was his duty to record the 
wisdom and guidance thus received 
from allegedly supernatural sources. 

An example of these reads as follows: 

“Extract from A Revelation to Joseph 
Smith, Jr., January 19, 1841. 

“Let my servant, Isaac Galland, put 
stock in the house (Nauvoo house) for 
the Lord loveth him for the work he 
hath done—will forgive all his sins, 
therefore, let him be remembered for 
interest in that house from generation 
to generation. Let my servant, Isaac Gal- 
land, be appointed among you, and be 
ordained by my servant, William Marks, 
and be blessed on him—to go with 
thy servant, Hyrum, to accomplish the 
work that my servant, Joseph, shall 
point out to them, and they shali be 
greatly blessed.” 

When it was directed that he should 
“go and preach,” Dr. Galland set out 
by steamboat down the Mississippi 
River to St. Louis, and by the Ohio 
River to reach the eastern states, where 
he spread the gospel according to the 
Prophet, and sold lands according to 
his own recently published “Iowa Emi- 
grant's Guide.” His persuasive manner 
made some converts to the former and 
many sales of the latter. He had public- 
ly stated that he owned nine-tenths of 
the Half-Breed Tract; but would-be 
purchasers who traveled west to take 
possession of their new holdings were 








likely to find that the doctor had sold 
them land to which he did not actually 
possess title. 

In fact, there had been so many 
transactions made by so many persons, 
agents, and companies, that the ques- 
tion of who really owned what in the 
newly opened lands proved to be a ter- 
rible tangle. Litigation dragged through 
the courts for months and years. Dr. 
Galland himself had a bitter dispute 
with the New York Land Company, 
which found it advantageous to engage 
a very able lawyer to represent them in 
the east—Francis Scott Key, author of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Locally, much resentment was felt 
against Doctor Galland, and a public 
meeting was held to “expose” him and 
stop his sales. A good deal of counter- 
feit money was again in circulation, 
and the promoter and the Mormons 
alike were blamed for the bogus cash. 
Dr. Galland had ceased to believe in 
the Prophet, and now felt that every 
man’s hand was against him. He ex- 
pressed fears for his life and armed 
himself with a sword-cane. 

One contemporary settler said that the 
only attempt he ever heard of on Dr. 
Galland was made by a U. S. Senator 
from Missouri, who lay in wait with a 
rawhide whip as the doctor descended 
from a steamboat at Cape Girardeau. 

Others told how Bill Clark of Devil 


Creek stalked him with a shotgun, order- 
ing the doctor to walk down the oppo- 
site side of the street or take the con- 
sequences. Dr. Galland walked, also 
conscious that Clark was handy with a 
bowie knife. 

Aboard a steamboat en route to Fort 
Madison, Galland had words with 
Mayor William Leighton and whipped 
out the sword from his cane. The 
mayor, a trained wrestler, grabbed the 
weapon, snapped it across his knees, and 
tossed the pieces into the river. In a 
rage, Galland jerked the gold-rimmed 
spectacles from his own nose, cast them 
on the floor, and grappled with his 
opponent. There were broken ribs before 
peacemakers separated the two men. A 
few days later, Dr. Galland called and 
apologized. 

More violence was narrowly averted 
when a mob gathered about the Galland 
house in Keokuk, shouting, “Hang 
him!” and “Lynching’s too good for 
him!” Dr. Galland came to the door 
and dared the crowd’s leader, Lyman 
E. Johnson, to come forward and meet 
him in a fair fight. Johnson, an arrant 
coward, as the doctor well knew, hung 
back, skulking in the shadow of the 
mob. As Dr. Galland stood calmly be- 
fore them, repeating his challenge in 
vitriolic tones, the angry men were so 
impressed at the contrast of the two 
personalities that they calmed down and 





eventually dispersed without doing any 
harm. 

Fortunately most of the attacks on 
Dr. Galland were made in the form of 
pamphlets written denouncing his deeds. 
He was more than able to defend him- 
self in a similar manner. He penned a 
leaflet against David W. Kilbourne, 
attorney in fact for Marsh Lee and 
Delevan, trustees of the New York Land 
Company. Kilbourne replied with a 
pamphlet of his own, ‘“Galland’s Vil- 
lainy Exposed.” 

One of Dr. Galland’s last public ap- 
pearances was in 1851, when he ran 
for legislature on the “Possum’’ ticket. 
Many candidates for office gathered at 
Franklin Center, including C. J. McFar- 
land, Judge Beck, John M. Walker, and 
General Reid. Dr. Galland assailed the 
latter in a bitter speech. In rebuttal, 
General Reid wittily summed up Dr. 
Galland’s career, concluding with sar- 
castic references to the Mormons and 
a reading of the lines purportedly de- 
livered by the Lord to Joseph Smith, Jr., 
commanding ‘Thy servant, Isaac Gal- 
land, to go and preach.” Such a roar 
of laughter greeted this eloquence that 
for once Dr. Galland found himself 
speechless. He retired ingloriously, and 
indeed, did not make another speech 
during the entire campaign. 

In 1854 Dr. Galland headed west- 

(Continued on page 50) 


Replica of Galland schoolhouse, now owned by state, is located along Mississippi at Montrose, between Keokuk and Fort Madison. 











The Wide World of 


Headed by ex-World F ederalist president Max Stanley. 


this Muscatine engineering firm is putting world wide citizenship 


into practice in the business world with the highest SUCCESS. 


for Stanley Engineering Company employees now working 
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Crew must often travel by native dugout canoe. 



























































































































































































































ie THE spring sun of a small Kansas 

town, the mayor hung his thumbs in 
blue overalls and talked with a Stanley 
man on the merits of a plan to replace 
the town well. And in an Illinois city, 
a Stanley surveyor squinted through his 
transit beside a white picket fence to 
sight a property line in a surveying job 
that will cost less than $100. 

By marked contrast, a Stanley engi- 
neer studied drawings for a $32 million 
SAC base on the windy plains of North 
Dakota, and a Stanley hydraulics expert 
sloshed through a Liberian swamp in a 
survey that may bring electricity to a 
native village. 

Such diverse activities are typical for 
the average day of a very untypical 
Iowa industry—the Stanley Engineering 
Company of Muscatine. Internationally 
known Stanley is one of the largest con- 
sulting engineering firms between the 
Mississippi River and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. As such, it is a designer, surveyor, 
reporter, engineer, researcher, imvesti- 
gator, and planner. Yet, it has never 
constructed a thing in its life—and 
never intends to. 

From a five-story company-owned of- 
fice building in Muscatine, Stanley of- 
fers services from brief consultations to 
the handling of all engineering matters 
on tremendously complex projects, like 
a hot cell facility for the Atomic Energy 
Commission at Los Alamos, New Mexi- 
co. The firm is unique both in opera- 
tion and in location. Few engineering 
companies of such scope (240 em- 
ployees) are located in an inland com- 
munity the size of Muscatine. 

Four men—all relatively young (there 
is pride among the employees in Stanley 
being a young organization)—are the 
basic partners. They are C. Maxwell 
(“Max”) Stanley; Arthur Stanley (a 
brother); Sidney Smith, and Sanford 
Fosholt. All are residents of Muscatine 
and are deeply interested in the affairs 
of their city and state. 

All of the partners travel extensively 
in their work, and it is not uncommon 
to find all four of them out of the 
office at once on jobs in different parts 
of the world—from Monrovia, Liberia, 
to Monroe, Alabama. While Muscatine 
is the “home base,” project and liaison 
offices for Stanley are located in Chi- 
cago and Cleveland. The wide scope of 
the operation necessitates a tremendous 
organizational effort 
gether.” 

One-half of the Stanley work force 
is engineers and while the bulk of their 
work is in the Midwest, their assign- 
ments range over the entire country, 
Mexico, Europe, “or just about any- 
where,” comments a Stanley engineer 


“to tie things to- 





who helped design a glove factory in 
Puerto Rico. 


The current list of projects in which 
Stanley is involved, or has been recent- 
ly, includes a paper mill in Wisconsin; 
interstate highway design for the states 
of Iowa and Illinois; a SAC base at 
Grand Forks, North Dakota; indoor- 
outdoor swimming pools for Chicago; 
sewage treatment plants in Iowa; a 
manufacturing building for Collins Ra- 
dio Company at Cedar Rapids; several 
school buildings in Iowa; river flood 
control study for Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio; and standard diesel power plant 
designs for the U. S. Navy. 

The most “glamorous” Stanley work 
is currently being done in Liberia where 
a large number of Muscatine residents 
have gone for two-year tours of duty 
with the company. In fact, Stanley has 
prepared a brochure, “So You're Going 
to Liberia,” for its employees and their 
families containing such pertinent ad- 
vice to wives as “Take along enough 
lipstick—you can’t buy it here.” 

Oft-asked at Stanley offices in Musca- 
tine is, “How did you ever get mixed 
up in Africa?” 

It started as a simple, but unusual, 
assignment. A power plant at Rushville, 
Indiana, was sold to the Liberia Mining 
Company. Stanley Engineering was con- 
tracted to arrange for the moving. Dur- 
ing the progress of the job, Max Stan- 
ley visited Liberia and, in discussions 
with governmental and industrial con- 
tacts, became convinced there was a 
definite need for a U. S. consulting 
engineering firm there. 

Stanley opened offices in Liberia in 
1957, and projects quickly fell into line 
for the company—designing a new har- 
bor and projects for the Texas Com- 
pany, a steamship line, Mobil Oil, Re- 
public Steel, a rubber plantation, and 
even the bank of Monrovia. 

Today, the most extensive Stanley 
project underway in Africa is an elec- 
trical survey of the entire country, a 
project co-sponsored by the Republic of 
Liberia and the International Coopera- 
tion Administration. Visually more im- 
pressive, however, is the new mansion 
for the President of Liberia that the 
company has designed. Ultra-medern in 
concept, it is approached through an 
avenue of flags flanked by palm trees, 
a lagoon, and bubbling fountains. 

Stanley employees and their families 
live in company-supplied housing in 
Liberia, but frequently travel far into 
the bush in country rarely visited by 
white men. A typical African mission 
for a Stanley engineer: poling, with a 
native dugout canoe, up and down 
streams to gauge the flow of water for 
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Partners in firm are: Max (top !.), Ar- 
thur Stanley; Smith (1.) and Fosholt. 





Native assistants help Stanley engineers 
Don Osborn (1.), J. Thomas in Liberia. 


possible hydro-electric use. 

“In spite of all the difficulties and 
frustrations, we are trying to do our 
work in an able fashion and conduct 
ourselves as gentlemen sincerely inter- 
ested in the growth and development of 
Liberia,” says slight, keen Max Stanley. 
“This is the key to success in Africa, 
where there is a crying need for compe- 
tent engineers. 

With so many engineers on the pay- 
roll, recruiting is a continuing project 
with the Muscatine firm and company 
training programs are under constant 
expansion and revision. Education is it- 
self something of a fetish with Max 
Stanley. “It doesn’t end with a diploma 
from a high school or a college,” he 
says emphatically. “The mind that isn’t 
constantly challenged to learn slips back 
at an appalling pace. Education is a 
personal problem. There is no substi- 
tute for personal desire.” 

Within the company, monthly techni- 
cal seminars are held in the fields of 
civil, electrical, and mechanical engineer- 
ing. Papers are presented by employees; 
ideas are exchanged. 

Max Stanley himself is the antithesis 
of the “narrow” engineer. As worldly 
in his views as his company is in its 
operations, he is past national president 
of the United World Federalists and a 
leading proponent of world law with- 
out sacrifice of freedom. To expound 
his views, Stanley has written a book, 
“Waging Peace,” which he describes as 
‘a businessman’s look at foreign policy.” 

Stanley is the son of Claude M. Stan- 
ley, longtime member of the Iowa Em- 
ployment Security Commission. Born in 
1904, he was raised in Corning and 
graduated from the University of Iowa 
in hydraulic engineering. Friends who 
have known him from childhood say, 
“he was always first in everything he 
did.” The firm Max Stanley now heads 





evolved from the Central States Engi- 
neering Company which was organized 
in 1913 by C. H. Young and did ex- 
tensive work in the field of drainage 
and hydraulics. Stanley bought an 
interest in the company in 1932—after 
working for companies in Chicago and 
Dubuque—and the name was changed 
to Young and Stanley. 

In 1934, Arthur Stanley, a brother of 
Max, joined the firm as a civil engi- 
neer. Services were expanded during the 
thirties and in 1939 the company was 
reorganized as Stanley Engineering Com- 
pany. Sid Smith has been a partner 
since 1946 and Sanford Fosholt one 
since 1950. All lead active extra- 
curricular lives. Art Stanley is the im- 
mediate past president of the Muscatine 
Chamber of Commerce, Fosholt is now 
president of the Iowa Association of 
Consulting Engineers, and Smith is a 
past president of the Iowa Engineering 
Society. (For good measure Max’s son, 
David, an attorney in Muscatine, is a 
representative in the Iowa legislature. ) 

Recently, Max Stanley wrote back 
home from one of his many trips 
abroad: “‘As I fly along the shores of 
Africa, it is a bit difficult to realize 
that Stanley Engineering Company busi- 
ness brings me here. It is a far cry 
from twenty-five years ago as I traveled 
Iowa in a Model A Ford seeking our 
first clients.” 

In that quarter of a century, more 
than 2,500 separate engagements for 
700 different industrial, governmental, 
and private clients have been filled by 
Stanley Engineering. The Muscatine 
firm has handled engineering for proj- 
ects valued in excess of $300 million. 
As the Iowa-based firm expands in 
many directions, it appears to be head- 
ing for a destiny that partially fulfills 
Max Stanley’s views of world citizenship 
in his work as a world-wide engineer. 


Liberia's president will reside in this ultra-modern, executive mansion designed by Muscatine firm’s architects and engineers. 




















The Splurge of Spring 


in 


Western Lowa 





FTER an especially hard winter in many sec- 
tions of the state, the signs of spring will be 
more welcome than usual around Iowa. On this 
page and the fourteen following it, we have 
explored a few of the indications of the season’s 
change in Western Iowa—from LeMars to Ham- 
burg. 

Subtle in themselves, but dramatic in their 
total effect are the blossoms on fruit trees and 
many shrubs. Pictured above is a farmyard on 
Highway 75 south of Sioux City. 

As the trees gain their leaves, green grass 
pastures reappear—and with them cattle and hogs 
as in the field south of LeMars shown on the 
following two pages. On pages 32-33 is another 
pasture, caught somewhat earlier and dotted by 
haystacks of the previous year. It lies among 
the bluffs of Preparation Canyon State Park. 

The most impressive spring sight along the 
Missouri is the wild geese vaudeville, as the big 
honkers rest on their northward flight. A port- 
folio of pictures captures this annual event. 
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Where the Wild Geese Go 


Photographs by HENRY E. BRADSHAW 


VERY spring half a million wild 
and hungry fowl descend with reck- 
less abandon on a concentrated area 
of Iowa's corn and wheat fields. This 
sight, called the “most magnificent orni- 
thological display on earth” heralds the 
northward migration of blue geese, with 
its accompanying sprinkling of lesser 
snows, up the Missouri River valley. 
Thousands of people drive to the 
corn state’s western border each spring 
to witness this spectacle of wings. Dur- 
ing the three-week-long stopover, a flock 
of 10,000 geese is average size. The 
birds have been known to congregate in 
one mass of over a quarter of a million. 
The blue goose is a preening creature, 
with great wings, and a rusty white 
head above a six-pound-average slate 
blue body. His feet are coral pink, and 
he flies in a wavy line, which has 
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caused the nickname, “Wavy.” When 
the blue goose mates, it is for life. 

He plays with, flies with, nests with, 
and sometimes mates with, the lesser 
snow goose. In almost every flock of 
blues will be seen a few lesser snows, 
the sparkling “white ones,” and occa- 
sionally a hybrid—half blue, half snow. 

Only a few million blue geese exist 
in all the world, and it is a decidedly 
rare bird outside the central flyway. 
They live their entire life on a sort 
of sidewalk, stretching narrowly from 
Northhampton and_ Baffin Islands, 
where they nest, to the Gulf of Mexico, 
where they winter. 

For many years they were secretive 
about these abodes; it wasn’t until 1910 
that their winter home was discovered, 
and their nesting area wasn’t found un- 
til 1929. Reasons: until recent years, 


the southbound journey from James Bay 
to the Gulf was made non-stop in about 
forty hours. The northbound spring 
flight, before paved roads, was so pro- 
tected by the sticky gumbo of western 
Iowa that no one but natives knew the 
geese were lounging there. Lately, how- 
ever, their southbound flight has_be- 
come leisurely and spreads statewide. 

Waste grain in picked corn fields at- 
tracts the geese and furnishes much of 
the food for migrating birds. They 
roost in winter wheat fields occasionally 
but do not eat the sprouting wheat. 
Their “‘falling-leaf’’ style of getting in 
on the corn dinner is most picturesque. 

The Iowa playground on the north- 
bound trip is the neck of an hourglass, 
into which these geese funnel from the 
Gulf and out of which they funnel to 
the north country regions. 
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Flocks move in contrary directions. Blue 
geese shown are darker than lesser snows. 


As many as 250,000 blue and lesser snow 
geese migrate together northward. These 
are feeding at Forney Lake at Thurman. 











Flocks move in contrary directions. Blue 
geese shown are darker than lesser snows. 


As many as 250,000 blue and lesser snow 
geese migrate together northward. These 
are feeding at Forney Lake at Thurman. 
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cers from lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
South Dakota, and two spotter planes 
intercept the migration in Missouri and 





guard it night and day to Putney slougl 
in South Dakota and to western Minne- 
sota. From there the congregation jumps 


to Lake Winnipeg and on to Arctic nests. 





Prebaration 


anyon 


we PARATION Canyon State Park 
along the Soldier River perpetuates 
the name of an extinct Mormon village 

The fertile bluff-rimmed valley first 
attracted Charles B. Thompson who set 
led on the creek in 1853. He laid out 
a village on his claim for a band of 
Mormons who arrived the next year 
from Nauvoo, Illinois, and called it 
Preparation to remind the residents to 
discipline themselves constantly for the 
after-lite 

Later founder Thompson alienated his 
followers by trying to claim control of 
all the land in the colony. Eventually, 
a decision by the Iowa Supreme Court 
favored the colonists and divided the 
land among them. Most sold their 
shares and moved on, leaving a minor 
farming area carved out of a wooded 
wilderness domain 

Today the Monona County park 
covers 186 acres. While not fully de- 
veloped, it has excellent picnic areas in 
its dense woods and commanding views 
of the loess bluffs and the Missouri 
River flood plain. The pasture shown 
here is located at the edge of the par 
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OUR STATE SYMBOLS 
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Last of the symbols to be adopted 
by the General Assembly was the 
State Bird. The Eastern Goldfinch, 
Spinus tristis tristis (Linneaus), of- 


ten referred to as a wild canary, was 


given the title March 22, 1933. 




















Adopted in 1847 by the First General 
Assembly, the Great Seal of the State of 
Iowa is retained in the custody of and under 
the control of the governor. In official Iowa 
publications, the color reproductions of the 
seal show the soldier standing with his gun 
at his side, but the black and white engrav- 


ings have him leaning on the gun 














The Wild Rose was chosen as the offi- 
cial State Flower by the General Assembly, 
May 7, 1897. The flower grows profusely 





throughout the State. 


Illustrations furnished by 
lowa State Printing Board 


tlaynard Reece 








Times of Trouble III: 


FARMERS IN: REVOLT 


During the Holiday movement of the early 1930's, 


Jarmers tried to improve market prices for their produce 


and stock by using all available methods — 


ILO RENO’S rise to leadership in 
the Farmers Union in the twenties 
was based on his battle for farm relief. 
By 1932 the farmers had commenced 
to talk of a “holiday.” Having bor- 
rowed so much money from banks, with 
grim humor they now borrowed without 
leave the “bank holiday’’ notion. It was 
a growing custom of banks in trouble 
to declare a holiday on withdrawal of 
deposits while officials tried to shore up 
against a crash. Farmers were amused 
at bankers pleading for time, and in 
effect striking, by means of this device. 
The “Milo Reno men” at a meeting 
at the fairgrounds on May 3 required 
no urging to endorse a holiday from the 
marketing of their produce. Reno re- 
called to them the 1927 resolution of 
the Corn Belt Committee that “if we 
can not obtain justice by legislation the 
time will have arrived when no other 
course remains than organized refusal 
to deliver the products of the farm at 
less than production costs.” That time, 
he said, had arrived. He secommended 
the formation of a national organiza- 
tion, a temporary one, perhaps without 
dues, to give the movement direction. 
A man in the crowd arose and sug- 
gested that, the bankers calling holidays 
as they were, the title Farmers’ Holiday 
Association would be appropriate. The 
suggestion met with enthusiastic ap- 
proval. But they left the final decision 
to strike in the hands of the man they 
elected president of the Holiday Associa- 
tion, Milo Reno. 
The farm holiday, he announced, 
would begin on the morning of August 


by DALE KRAMER 


8 and last for a month. It would be 
confined for the time being to Iowa 
markets. 

In a radio speech in late July he ex- 
plained quietly: 

The farmers of the Holiday Asso- 
ciation propose to fix a fair valua- 
tion on farm products, based on pro- 
duction costs, and to refuse to de- 
liver until those prices are conceded. 
Some may call this a strike. Very 
well. If it is a strike for the farmer 
to refuse to deliver his products for 
less than the production cost, it is 
also a strike when the merchant de- 
clines to deliver his goods for less 
than cost and carriage. 

The “Milo Reno men’ traveled 
through their neighborhoods getting 
pledges to abstain from marketing. If 
they did not secure 120,000 signatures, 


| igh in the early thirties teetered 
on the brink of insurrection 
brought on by several years of de- 
pressed farm prices. To add to the 
| farmers’ burden the compulsory test- 
ing of cattle for tuberculosis some- 
times resulted in financial loss in a 
condemned animal. Together—pover- 
ty and testing—finally provoked open 
warfare in the Cow War of 1931. 
Prominent in the background of 
the Cow War was flamboyant Milo 
Reno who had just resigned from 
his longtime presidency of the Farm- 





including force. 


as Chuck Gross announced for public 
consumption, they got tens of thousands. 
Meanwhile the producers of whole milk 
in the Sioux City area of northwestern 
Iowa were moving independently. By 
now they were receiving barely two 
cents a quart for milk. They organized 
the Sioux City Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion and called on the distributors to 
negotiate a price increase. 

In other states the farmers were rally- 
ing to the Holiday banner by the thou- 
sands, ready to follow Iowa into a 
strike. 

Other old North Dakota progressives 
were back upon the stage. Senator Lynn 
J. Frazier and Bill Lemke and Bill 
Langer all spoke well of the Holiday 
movement. 

In Minnesota the ponds that remained 
after the Nonpartisan League’s ebb had 


ers Union to devote full time to the 
Farmers Union Insurance Company. 
Reno referred to the veterinarians as 
“squirt gun boys” and claimed the 
tests were “more apt to be wrong 
than right.” 

The following year Reno took the 
lead in a revolt against economic 
pressures and demanded relief from 
the government. These unmet de- 
mands resulted in the Farm Holiday 
movement, the subject of this third 
and final article on Iowa’s “Times 
of Trouble.” 
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spilled over and joined with the angry 
stream of jobless umrest to carry a 
Farmer-Labor governor, Floyd B. Olson, 
into the Capitol. Olson was a friend of 
the Holiday movement, which was led 
in Minnesota by the Bosch brothers, 
John and Richard. 

In Nebraska the sons of the men who 
had raised the Bryans to glory favored 
the movement. 

The milk producers of Wisconsin 
were restless, and there were stirrings of 
the farmers in Kansas, Oklahoma, Mon- 
tana, Illinois, and South Dakota. 

If Iowa farmers insisted on taking a 
holiday, then the period selected by Milo 
Reno was a good one. By August 8 the 
corn had all been “laid by”—had grown 
beyond the need for tedious cultivation. 
The hay was in the mows and the 
threshing of oats was about finished. 
The big run of hogs to market would 
not start until late September. In fact, 
the average farmer marketed little ex- 
cept incidentals, mostly butterfat and 
eggs, in this season. 

Milo was ridiculed for choosing a 
time when farmers had plenty of leisure 
for striking. But his reasoning was 
sound. The loss in withholding cream 
and eggs would be relatively small. Yet 
if enough held these back, and prices 
should rise, a lesson would be driven 
home. Then in fall and winter the live- 
stock and grain would be held off the 
market. 

Sometimes Milo said that if the strike 
did no more than dramatize agricul- 
ture’s sad plight it would be worth the 
effort. But he really expected more. He 
thought that economic distress would 
drive the farmers to act in unison, un- 
til at last they brought the money lords, 
if not to their knees, at least to their 
senses. 

August 8 came and the market rip- 
pled a little as it fell as usual. Enor- 
mous supplies of eggs and butter were 
in storage, after all. The withholding 
of a few thousand farmers’ produce was 
of no real consequence. 

Then on August 11 the Sioux City 
Milk Producers’ Association ordered a 
milk strike. Here was a chance to pin- 
point a target. Just as striking labor 
often sought to close factories, so the 
Association farmers now tried to halt 
the flow of nonstrikers’ milk into Sioux 
City. They began to picket the high- 
ways, and scores of Holiday farmers 
arrived from surrounding counties to 
help them. 

Men felt, as trucks were flagged 
down and the drivers obligingly turned 
around, that something concrete was 
being done. There was an atmosphere 
of hope in the roadside picket camps. 
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Gradually the mood in the picket 
camps changed. Blockade runners had 
made their appearance. Some were non- 
striking farmers, others the employees 
of distributors, and a few may have 
been hired provocateurs. Farmer bands 
grew larger, up to 100 men. Obstacles 
were placed on the highways to halt 
the trucks, and milk was dumped. 
Whereas normally scores of trucks 
carrying milk and other farm produce 
entered Sioux City daily, now only a 
few got through. 

Deputies were sent to the highways 
with orders to smash up the barricades. 
The pickets had developed systems. 
They had fastened ropes around rail- 
road ties and spiked planks, and, when 
a truck approached, they would draw 
them over the highway. The deputies 
flashed their new badges, and they 
ordered and threatened. But the pickets 
continued to barricade the roads. 

Some progress in the negotiations with 
the distributors was being made. A 
price increase on fluid milk sold at re- 
tail was agreed upon. But it was still 
far below cost of production. 

Besides, the “Milo Reno men” had no 
intention of ending the picketing. The 
price of their butterfat and eggs, set in 
the Eastern markets, had not risen. Even 
in the slow livestock marketing season 
there was always some traffic into the 
Sioux City stockyards, and the strikers 
wanted to set an example by closing 
the city tight. 

South Dakota Holiday farmers were 
cooperating by blockading the Sioux 
City roads on their side. 

Meanwhile some Iowa farmers, an- 
swering the deputies, tried a blockade 
of American flags. When a truck was 
sighted a picket would stand in the 
road and wave a flag. Such barricades 
proved ineffectual, however, so the pick- 
ets went back to their railroad ties and 
spiked planks. 

As if to prove their determination, 
strikers halted a couple of freight trains 
that were carrying milk and livestock. 
At the same time farmers got a lesson 
in economics, if they needed any. Even 
though few hogs were reaching the 
Sioux City market, hog prices at the 
market dropped lower, for the basic 
price was established in Chicago. If 
for some reason no hogs were to reach 
Chicago, then the figure would be set 
according to the flow and demand in 
other markets. 

The big livestock market at Omaha, 
on the Iowa-Nebraska line 100 miles 
south of Sioux City, was the next tar- 
get. To cut off access from Iowa, farm- 
ers had also to blockade Council Bluffs, 
on the Iowa side of the line. The Coun- 


cil Bluffs’ sheriff was of a far more 
belligerent disposition than Sioux City’s. 

“I'm going to keep the highways open 
if I have to deputize a regiment,” he 
promised. 

Unemployment being what it was, he 
had no difficulty in recruiting his army. 
But his soldiers were at best raw. One 
of them, while demonstrating a riot gun, 
killed another. 

A troop of fifty deputies attacked a 
roadside camp, using tear gas and—so 
the farmers claimed—lead bullets. A 
terrible report spread over the country- 
side: women and children had been in 
the camp and the deputies had fired 
without warning. It was true that 
women and children had been present, 
although none was hurt. The tear gas 
had had the same effect as in Cedar 
County: the farmers had attacked. They 
had smashed the windows of one of the 
deputies’ cars before the army retreated. 

Another troop of deputies seized a 
dozen strikers who refused to break up 
a picket camp and hustled them to jail 
in Council Bluffs. That night—it was 
August 25—the jail filled to overflow- 
ing as the deputies continued to raid 
along the highways. By morning forty- 
three Holiday men were behind bars. 

All over western Iowa the farm tele- 
phones were ringing. 

Milo Reno was in Des Moines, meet- 
ing with the Holiday leaders of other 
states, when newspapermen inquired 
about the Council Bluffs trouble. He 
answered that it was news to him. As 
usual the reporters didn’t believe him, 
and as usual he was telling the truth. 

Reno called up Dan Turner and told 
him he ought to get the farmers out of 
jail, and moreover the time was at hand 
for calling Middle West governors to a 
conference to put some pressure on 
Washington. Dan said nothing doing on 
both suggestions. The expensive Cow 
War had hurt him politically. Now he 
had buses standing by for moving troops 
into the troubled areas. 

By now the western Iowa sheriffs 
were frantically telephoning to Des 
Moines. They reported truck caravans of 
farmers moving toward Council Bluffs. 
They had seen Holiday men pull their 
cars onto the main highways, and, grim- 
faced, settle themselves for swift drives. 

The sheriff at Council Bluffs, Percy 
Lainson, drew his forces around the 
jail as if for a seige. Detectives from 
Omaha arrived to stiffen his raw troops. 
Machine guns were mounted. 

The farmers arrived by twos and half 
dozens and dozens until 3,000 men in 
overalls were standing around the coun- 
ty jail contemplating the citizens, men 
exactly like themseves, who were now 
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behind the bars. The word “revolution” 
was heard. They saw themselves as 
Minute Men pushed beyond endurance, 
as King George had pushed the Colo- 
nists. If a revolution were to come, they 
saw it as a revolution in defense of the 
Constitution rather than against it. 

Lainson was acquainted with the tem- 
per of the crowd. It would attack, he 
realized, and very soon. 

Dan Turner hadn’t ordered the troops 
into the buses, so the blood of the farm- 
ers would be on the sheriff's head. 

In this moment of crisis a farmer 
asked to pass through the deputies’ lines, 
saying that he had a solution. Lainson 
hastily granted permission. The farmer 
explained that he owned some unencum- 
bered property and if bail for the pris- 
oners was set within his means he would 
furnish it. 

Lainson grasped at the offer. A bond 
was signed, the doors were unlocked, 
and the prisoners filed out. After a 
little while the crowd melted away. 

Relations between pickets and cruising 
deputies got no better. In Clay County 
near the Minnesota border a farmer, 
arrested for obstructing a public high- 
way, amiably refused bail on the ground 
that, so long as he had seen the inside 
of a jail, he might as well be a martyr. 
When a crowd gathered the authorities 
quickly pushed him outside. Near Sioux 
City eleven deputies were hurt in a 
clash with pickets. 


Scores of Holiday farmers picket and turn back milk trucks near Sioux City in the early, 


More frantic pleas for troops went to 
Dan Turner. But Dan sat tight. 

It stood to reason that some of the 
loaded weapons being carried by frus- 
trated, inexperienced officers along the 
highways would go off. Inevitably some 
of the nervous fingers must press trig- 
gers in fear or rage. 

The full record of what happened at 
a picket camp near Cherokee on the 
night of August 31 was never estab- 
lished. One stark fact was certain: out 
of the darkness a fusillade of lead 
mowed fourteen pickets down, killing 
one of them. The county sheriff and 
two others, including an officer of a 
Cherokee bank, were tried for the attack, 
but not convicted. 

When news of the tragedy reached 
Milo Reno he was shocked into declar- 
ing a strike “truce.” “We will not jeop- 
ardize the lives of unarmed farmers,” 
he wired county leaders. Reno had no 
desire to whip up an insurrection, and 
the western Iowa farmers, muttering 
of revolution, seemed very close to a 
genuine rising. 

To assuage the bitterness of his fol- 
lowers, Reno was able to point out that 
the governors of several Midwestern 
states, including Dan Turner, had now 
agreed to a conference. In a press inter- 
view Reno tossed out a startling notion 
for their consideration. He wanted them 
to declare an embargo on the movement 
of farm produce across their borders. 








hopeful days of movement. 


As if to prove that Reno was not the 
organizer of violence, hundreds of west- 
ern Iowa farmers rejected his “truce.” 
They fought pitched battles with as 
many as a hundred deputies. 

But the picket camps were deserted 
for the Sioux City parade, on Septem- 
ber 9, that Reno organized in order to 
inspire the governors’ conference. Five 
thousand farmers surged through the 
streets, crying out for an embargo. 

The governors of ten states either ap- 
peared in person or sent representatives. 
But only one, Floyd Olson, of Minne- 
sota, favored the embargo. 

Reno promptly called another strike, 
this one for all the Middle West and 
the South, too. But he advised against 
picketing. This time his counsel was 
generally heeded. Farmers realized that 
isolated stoppages could have no effect 
on the declining market. More impor- 
tant, they had an emotional outlet in 
the approaching elections. 

The new strike, if indeed many struck, 
had no impact on the market. But in 
the November march to the polls the 
farmers took pleasure in slaughtering 
Hoover and Curtis and most of the 
other office holders who were at their 
mercy. Dan Turner was among their 
victims. 

After the slight emotional binge that 
followed Mr. Hoover’s defeat in 1932, 
the agricultural population slid again 
into despondency. Nature had been un- 
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kind in the abundance of the harvest 
that year. Corn plunged toward a dime 
a bushel, and, as the Kansas Populists 
had burned it in the 1890's, the Iowa 
farmers warmed themselves with the 
flames of the rich, oil-packed grain. 
Wheat fell to a quarter a bushel. Tales 
circulated of hogs selling on the Chicago 
market below a dollar apiece after ship- 
ping deductions. 

Listlessly the mortgaged farmlands 
and chattels were signed away in return 
for a promise that deficiency judgments 
would not be taken. Men walked leaden- 
eyed about their chores, and women 
gave up hope for themselves and their 
children 

Then a remarkable catalytic agent was 
invented. The use of force against evic- 
tion was as old as civilization. But this 
catalytic agent had a striking touch of 
originality. It was also enormously 
funny. The belly laugh that went roar- 
ing over the prairies was a relief in it- 
self. Milo Reno’s country funnybone 
was tickled like everybody else’s, and he 
couldn’t have laughed harder if he had 
invented the thing himself. 

The identity of the author of the 
“penny” or “Sears Roebuck” sale—at 
which property at foreclosure sales was 
bid in at a few cents and turned back 
to the victim—is probably lost to his- 
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tory. The idea may have sprung from 
a chance remark, or the first report 
winging across the prairies may have 
been pure fantasy. Reno himself was 
unable to place the beginning. Each 
Holiday leader knew of the first penny 
sale in his area, but always he had 
heard of one before it. 

The first penny sale to receive wide 
attention in the newspapers took place 
in Ida County in northwestern Iowa, 
on January 14, 1933. Goods valued at 
a minimum of $1,500 were bid in for 
a total of $11.00—a rather high figure 
in comparison with later ones. The 
method was simplicity itself. Amyone 
possessed of a notion to offer a normal 
bid was advised by a determined crowd 
of farmers not to do so. The repre- 
sentative of the mortagor in particular 
was adjured to remain aloof from the 
bidding. 

As might have been expected, western 
Iowa farmers seized the new weapon 
with a fine glee. The symbol of the 
penny-sale movement came to be a noose 
hung from the end of the hayloading 
track at the mow door of a barn. In 
time the nooses went up in almost every 
Middlewestern farm state. In a single 
day 5,000 Minnesota farmers conducted 
a penny sale in Kandiyohi County, the 
home of the Bosch boys, and moved on 
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as nonstrikers try to run barricades. 





to halt land sales in the courthouses 
of Lac qui Parle and Yellow Medicine 
Counties. 

There was an atmosphere of fiesta at 
most of the penny sales held on the 
farms. The hanging of the noose was 
like the laying of the cornerstone at a 
barn-raising. The Ladies Aid, or another 
organization, would set up a booth for 
dispensing fried chicken and pie and 
coffee. The local auctioneer’s solemn 
pleas to raise the bid on some big- 
trumped plowhorse from two cents to 
three would keep the crowd in stitches. 

The mood might change with light- 
ning swiftness, however. A sheriff with 
his back up stood a good chance of get- 
ting it cooled in the horse tank. When 
deputies appeared, the farmers threat- 
ened to attack them, or did attack them, 
with frozen clods and two-by-fours. 

“In many counties,” a correspondent 
of the New York Times reported, “no 
lawyer will take a foreclosure case 
against a farmer.” In the areas where 
the Holiday was  strongest—notably 
western Iowa and Minnesota—farmers 
organized “councils of defense” which 
negotiated between creditor and debtor. 
The “Milo Reno men” scaled hundreds 
of thousands of dollars from mortgage 
debts. 

One act of the Hoover administration 
had been to grant a “moratorium” on 
foreign war debts. This put a new word 
into farmers’ language. They sent up 
cries for a moratorium on their own 
debts. Moratorium bills were introduced 
into Midwestern state legislatures and 
into the National Congress. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt told 
the people they had nothing to fear but 
fear itself. Gathered around their stoves, 
in many of which corn was burning, the 
farmers listened hopefully to the Presi- 
dent’s encouraging radio talks. But fear 
evidently continued to stalk the market 
places. Prices did not rise. Governors 
issued moratorium proclamations, and 
some legislatures passed the moratorium 
laws. Foreclosures nevertheless contin- 
ued to be made in large numbers. Be- 
sides, there was no easy way of alleviat- 
ing the bitterness of the scores of thou- 
sands of families who had seen their 
land pass out of their possession. 

In the beginning Milo Reno was fairly 
well satisfied with Roosevelt's choice of 
a secretary of agriculture. True, he had 
never been especially fond of young 
Henry A. Wallace. It had seemed to 
Reno that he had moved too slowly 
from the opinions of his father, Henry 
C. Wallace, who had been Coolidge’s 
secretary of agriculture. 

But ensconced in the great halls of 
Washington, sitting in pomp amidst a 





court of “brain trust” advisers, young 
Henry seemed to have no need of the 
old ex-farmhand. In the high circles of 
the administration the gold standard 
was no longer revered, but a Green- 
backer-Populist of Reno’s stripe was a 
ridiculous figure. 

Wallace soon abandoned any infla- 
tionary views he might have held. He 
scorned a refinancing bill which, if en- 
acted, would allow farmers to borrow 
at 114 per cent interest from new cur- 
rency. The bill carried, as did the mora- 
torium bill, the names of Senator Lynn 
S. Frazier and newly elected Rep. Wil- 
liam Lemke. 

Reno uttered the old Farmers Union 
battle cry, “Cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit.’”” But Wallace opposed 
guaranteed prices, arguing that greater 
surpluses than ever would pile up. He 
declared that, anyhow, Reno was offer- 
ing not so much a plan as a slogan. 

A report got back to Milo that young 
Henry was speaking contemptuously of 
him, saying, among other things, that 
Holiday leaders were using the farm un- 
rest to line their own pockets. Reno had 
not taken a single dollar from the Holi- 
day dues, which for that matter were 
next to nothing. All his salary and ex- 
penses came from the Union insurance 
companies. 

Rumors spread that Milo had secured 
a loan from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for these companies. This 
was true, and he was all the angrier 
for it, determined to prove to himself 
that he had not sold out. 

The Holiday men continued to scale 
down mortgage indebtedness. Tempers 
were again ready to explode in violence. 
In western Iowa a county attorney en- 
deavoring to serve an eviction notice for 
an insurance company was held captive 
until he agreed to use his influence to 
permit the victim to rent the land. 

It seemed, in distant Washington, 
that these must certainly be the last 
echoes of the “farm revolt.” Then in 
the latter days of April, almost two 
months after Roosevelt’s inauguration, 
those who held this notion were disa- 
bused of it. 

On the beautiful spring day of April 
27 the Minute Men—as many Holiday 
farmers now customarily called them- 
selves—were roving western Iowa in 
great bands. It was the season of plant- 
ing, when in past ages the seeders of 
the earth had gathered in a festive 
mood. It may be that the Iowa farmers 
in this season of the planting contem- 
plated their lost and endangered land 
with a sadness beyond their capacity to 
bear, and so the spirit of the spring 
bubbled up darkly. 


No one has given a better explana- 
tion, at least, for the terrible deeds of 
that day of April 27, 1933. 

Three scenes were being set in fairly 
widely separated places. In Primghar, 
the county seat of O’Brien County, in 
the second tier from the northern and 
western borders of Iowa, the sheriff 
made preparations to place a farm un- 
der the hammer. There had been trouble 
at Primghar before, so he deputized all 
willing hands and retired to the top 
floor of the courthouse to hold the auc- 
tion. The mortgage holder was expected 
to be the only bidder. 

At Le Mars, in Plymouth County, 
some forty miles southwest of Primghar, 
an elderly judge took his place on the 
district bench. He was Judge C. C. 
Bradley, of mild appearance but stern 
in his execution of justice as he inter- 
preted it. This day he was to consider 
a suit brought by an insurance company 
to test the constitutionality of morato- 
rium legislation. 

At Denison, in Crawford County, 
eighty miles southeast of Le Mars, the 
sheriff was ready to sell the chattels of 
one J. F. Shields. The Shields farm was 
a few miles west of Denison. The crowd 
was curiously small and quiet, and 
Crawford County was known to be a 
hotbed of unrest. 

At Primghar a group of Minute Men 
strolled into the courthouse, smoking, 
talking, loafing in the traditional man- 
ner of farmers in a courthouse. They 
wandered to the second floor as if bound 
on business to the various offices lo- 
cated there. It was useless for them to 
try to dissemble their intentions, how- 
ever. A score of deputies massed on the 
stairs leading to the third floor observed 
them warily, and gripped their clubs. 

The hour was nearly ten. It was the 
deadly hour, the official time advertised 
for the hammer to fall. In the third- 
floor courtroom a representative of the 
mortgage holder was prepared to bid in 
the farm. 

A farmer pulled a cheap watch—who 
would carry an expensive watch at a 
time like this?—from the pocket in the 
bib of his overalls and studied it. Then 
with calm deliberation he put it away. 
He walked to the stairs as if to climb 
them. The deputies were determined 
that he must not pass. 

In a wild, swirling melee everybody 
was fighting. The thud of wood upon 
flesh and bone mingled with the harsh 
scraping of shoe leather and the grunt- 
ing curses from both sides. 

Ten o'clock struck, and above them 
the sheriff let his hammer fall. The 
representative of the mortgage holder 
bid, and another farmer's land had 


passed out of his hands. 

The deputies won that fight, driving 
off the attackers and inflicting more 
wounds than they received. The Minute 
Men had to be satisfied with the cap- 
ture of the mortgagee’s attorney. They 
found an American flag and _ insisted 
that he kiss it. He did. 

At the Shields farm near Denison the 
forced auction was proceeding in good 
order. Two cribs of corn had been sold 
and another was up for bids. Then 
automobiles appeared as if they had 
sprung from the roadbed. In hardly any 
time at all 800 farmers had jumped 
from them to form a flying wedge that 
bore down upon a mere score and a 
half of deputies. 

But the deputies did not falter; in- 
stead, they ran to meet the onrushing 
horde. Officers were flung to the 
ground in the unequal battle; the rest 
tried to rally against the wall of the 
barn. It was no use. They were severely 
mauled, and one went into the horse 
tank. Finally they were allowed to 
escape. 

Meanwhile the farmers of the de- 
feated Primghar band had nursed their 
bruises and their wounded feelings. A 
few discovered solace in bootleg corn 
whisky. They moved down toward Le 
Mars, gathering new forces as they 
traveled. At Le Mars they filed into 
the courtroom of Judge Bradley. 

Their intent at first was only to watch 
the proceedings. Afterward the presi- 
dent of the local chamber of commerce 
described them as orderly in appearance. 
But some kept their hats on. This was 
due perhaps less to discourtesy than to 
handkerchiefs tied around skulls broken 
at Primghar. A few, perhaps unfamiliar 
with court rules, were smoking. 

Old Judge Bradley’s gavel rapped 
angrily. It may be that the sound of a 
gavel, signifying as it so often did a 
decision of foreclosure, was too much 
for taut nerves. They snapped as the 
judge began to lecture. 

Black anger roared from a hundred 
throats. Mob passion took over, and 
every glimmer of reason departed. A 
dozen men swarmed to the bench. 

Calloused hands slapped the old 
judge’s face. It was a thing impossible 
to conceive, but it had happened. A 
voice demanded Judge Bradley’s prom- 
ise never again to sign a foreclosure 
paper. 

The old man trembled, but only from 
indignation and shock. He answered 
that he would make no such promise. 
He was slapped again. 

By now several of the ringleaders had 
masked their faces with handkerchiefs; 
perhaps these were the heaviest im- 
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bibers of corn liquor. The others merely 
watched but offered no objection. 

A masked man blindfolded the old 
judge and then led him downstairs and 
hoisted him into a truck. A mile and a 
half out of town, at a country cross- 
roads, they took him down. The rest 
of the crowd arrived and formed a 
ring. A masked leader forced the judge 
to his knees and ordered him to pray 
for better times for American farmers. 
He complied. He asked that justice be 
done. But, although he was dazed and 
in fear of his life, he would not qualify 
his oath of office. He refused to prom- 
ise never to order a foreclosure. 

One of the ringleaders took a hub 
cap from an automobile, scooped out 
the grease, and, mixing it with earth, 
daubed the old man’s head. 

Certainly madness had seized the 
leaders, and the others would not come 
to their senses. A rope materialized from 
somewhere. A noose was thrown over 
the judge’s head. Some argued for drag- 
ging him behind a car. Others favored 
hanging. The latter opinion prevailed 
and he was taken a little way to the 
corner of a field and the rope was 
slung over a power line. 

A man tugged at the rope. Then he 
let it go for a moment, and it was seen 
that the old man had fainted. Sud- 
denly fear gripped the ringleaders. They 
ran to a car, leapt in, and sped away. 
The crowd broke and ran for their 
vehicles. In a few moments the cross- 
roads was vacant of all except for the 
old man. 

At last he rose, struggling with trem- 
bling hands to free the noose. He 
walked unsteadily toward the town, rub- 
bing the rope burns on his neck. 

The new governor, Clyde L. Herring, 
rushed troops to Primghar, Denison, 
and Le Mars. From the neighborhoods 
of the three towns many farmers dis- 
appeared, leaving their homes. Some 
were armed. But in the end they sur- 
rendered or were discovered. The troops 
arrested altogether more than 150 in the 
three areas. Because of the lack of jail 
space they were held in barbed-wire 
enclosures. 

Milo Reno was shocked by the mis- 
treatment of Judge Bradley, as was the 
whole nation, including even the par- 
ticipants. Yet Reno backed ground only 
a little in a statement to the press, and 
then lashed out more angrily than be- 
fore: 

It is deplorable, in fact revolution- 
ary, when people who are law- 
abiding, conservative citizens ignore 
the courts and violate the law even 
to the extent of mobbing judges; 
however, it has occurred a great 
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many times in the world’s history. 

When laws and courts fail to estab- 

lish and maintain equity and justice, 

they will be overthrown, ignored, and 
abolished. 

The farmers of that community 
have been God-fearing, law-abiding 
members of society up until the 
present. I take it, any acts of vio- 
lence and law violations that have 
been committed have been due to 
some intolerable wrong under which 
the people have been suffering. 
There could no longer be doubt of 

Milo Reno’s power in the land. Fear of 
him had penetrated Washington’s mar- 
ble halls. When he called another strike, 
this one for May, President Roosevelt 
himself appealed for more time to get 
a farm program into operation. 

Reno granted the request—and in do- 
ing so he blundered. Although a strike 
would not have been felt in the market 
place, he might have by means of it 
rammed through the Cost of Produc- 
tion Plan—or something bearing that 
name—which would have guaranteed 
higher prices. 

In that spring of 1933 he was still a 
mighty mover and a shaker. But when 
he agreed to Roosevelt’s silken appeal 
his days as the giant of revolt were 
numbered. 

Yet the anticlimax was not to be 
without turbulence. 

Reno waited through the summer as 
Roosevelt and Wallace spoke of fine 
measures for the alleviation of distress. 
There was, for example, the promise of 
government refinancing of mortgages. 
Reno charged that only one out of every 
fifty who applied was able to meet the 
government’s requirements for a loan. 

Congress provided the President with 
authority to expand the currency. But 
he did not use his new powers in a way 
even mildly satisfactory to Reno. There 
was strong sentiment in Congress for 
the Frazier-Lemke bill, which would 
have permitted refinancing of mott- 
gages with new greenbacks at low in- 
terest. The Roosevelt forces throttled it. 
The administration was getting hardly 
any money to the people. In a defla- 
tionary move it had cut veterans’ pen- 
sions. It seemed that the policy was to 
save rather than to spend. 

By autumn Reno, his patience gone, 
threatened a new strike. But Roosevelt 
was not disturbed as he had been in 
the spring. At last he had shifted to 
the philosophy of heavy government 
spending. 

In early October he announced a plan 
for corn and hog loans and for pay- 
ments in return for cutting production. 

Reno denounced the plan as a snare 


and a delusion as well as an idiotic idea 
and called a strike to begin at noon of 
October 21. It might be long-drawn-out, 
he warned, for the goal was the pas- 
sage of the Cost of Production Plan 
and the Frazier-Lemke inflation bill. 

At the same time he called another 
governors’ conference. This time he had 
a man on his side known to be willing 
to declare an embargo on his own, if 
necessary. He was Governor Bill Langer 
of North Dakota. After the conference 
four governors—of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and North Dakota—jour- 
neyed to Washington and demanded the 
cost of production scheme and currency 
inflation. They were turned ignomini- 
ously back. Bill Langer declared his em- 
bargo and ordered out the militia to 
enforce it. But there was no effect on 
wheat prices. 

Although Reno admonished against 
picketing, he was hardly surprised when 
highways in western Iowa were again 
blockaded. Yet the season was a poor 
one for striking. Farmers had the corn 
to husk, and after a long day in the 
field they were too weary for a night 
of picketing. The drivers took to slip- 
ping through in the early morning hours 
while the farmers were at home asleep. 

In answer, the Minute Men took to 
firing railroad bridges. After three were 
burned, the railroad companies mounted 
guards on others. At the town of Law- 
ton in western Iowa farmers piled ties 
on the tracks. When a freight train 
halted, they ordered the engineer to cut 
out eight cars of livestock on pain of 
suffering the dynamiting of a trestle 
ahead. He did. 

Up in Minnesota the Holiday men 
closed a packing house at Marshall and 
put the big stockyards at South St. Paul 
under siege. Wisconsin farmers were 
choking off the Chicago milk supply, 
and violence was flaring. 

In Washington Henry Wallace, con- 
vinced he was saving the farmers, or 
was about to, flushed an angry red and 
uttered contemptuous words about Holi- 
day leaders. 

Milo unleashed his heaviest guns 
against this new “tool of Wall Street”: 


I cannot call Henry Wallace sec- 
retary of agriculture. He is not secre- 
tary of agriculture. He is a disgrace 
to the office he is supposed to hold. 
He did not name me, but he meant 
me when he inferred leaders of the 
farm holiday are getting some money 
out of stirring up opposition against 
the corn-hog program. Henry Wal- 
lace is a damned liar. I challenge 
anyone to show that I have taken one 
thin dime from the holiday move- 














ments. The same is true of all na- 

tional officers. 

In late November, a month after the 
beginning of the strike, the govern- 
ment’s money pumps were throbbing. 
In Iowa the farmers were sealing their 
corn in its cribs in return for loans of 
roughly the market price plus a third. 
The corn would serve as full payment 
in the event prices did not rise. Mil- 
lions of dollars flowed into Iowa and 
other corn-producing regions. Hog pay- 
ments were on the way. The wheat- 
allotment program was being organized. 

The pumps worked furiously during 
the next months. In a manner of speak- 
ing they worked two ways. As they 
pumped money into the farm regions 
they pumped away the tide of revolt. 


FINALE 


Reno’s outcries against Roosevelt and 
Wallace grew more shrill, and yet he 
lacked the heart to ask his dwindling 
followers to forego Triple-A checks. He 
was the same old Milo in the end— 
warm, gay, salty, a dancer of jigs and 
a fiddler. He claimed that in looking 
back over his life he was well satisfied. 
But the last years had nevertheless 
brought many frustrations. He watched 
his old enemies of the Farm Bureau 
man the cash pumps. 

Business worries drained his strength. 
The insurance companies were still in 
trouble, an R. F. C. loan was pressing. 


Worse, a covey of auditors from the 
state capital settled down with his books 
and comptometers. The question was 
raised: Are all these journeys and radio 
broadcasts selling insurance? Milo was 
convinced that “they’—Wall Street, 
Roosevelt, Wallace et al.were joined 
in a plot to silence him. His expendi- 
tures were curtailed. To raise “fighting 
money” he raffled off his beloved sad- 
dle horse. 

Modern radicals had not been satis- 
fied with the rejection of free coinage 
and other passions of Reno’s youth. 
Now they had come up with a curious 
new word, fascist (he pronounced it 
“fasist,” with a flat a), and, startlingly, 
they applied it to him. Like other 
whippers-up of tides, he had been called 
an anarchist, a socialist, and a com- 
munist. But the real Communists labeled 
him a “tool of Wall Street’’ and broke 
up some of his meetings. 

A mutual interest in currency infla- 
tion drew him to Charles E. Coughlin, 
the radio orator, and a mutual hatred 
of Roosevelt aligned him with Senator 
Huey P. Long, the Louisiana Kingfish. 
Modern radicals, noting Adolf Hitler’s 
cynical appeal to the common man, 
were calling Long and Coughlin fascists, 
and they lumped Reno with these men. 
The worst of it was that Milo himself 
had come to suspect Long and Cough- 
lin’s motives; and so in his old age he 
was lonely. 


j 


"Reno men’ throw baled hay in front of truck in vain attempt to raise market prices by blockading Omaha and Sioux City. 


Reno fell sick in the spring of 1936. 
The doctors gave him some years to 
live, but he told them not to be cock- 
sure. He was seventy. The last decade 
and a half of his life had been spent 
in conflicts fierce enough to have snap- 
ped the vitality of a younger man. He 
was ready to go, and he departed. 

“He was a first class fighting man,” 
said the Sioux City Tribune, which had 
so often lambasted him. “Historians,” 
that paper continued, “will rate the 
farm holiday movement as one of the 
most dramatic incidents in the life of 
this republic. By means of it, Reno 
called the attention of the whole world 
to the plight of the American farmer.” 

Said the Drover's Telegram: 


“The threat of agricultural revolt, the 

nooses which farmers dangled omi- 
nously from barn doors to warn 
sheriffs who came to foreclose, stir- 
red state legislatures to action. The 
mortgage moratoriums became law. 
In Milo Reno the common folks of 
the United States lost a champion 
that will be hard to replace.” 


And so it went. The wild old jackass 
of the prairies, once in his grave, had 
become respectable. 





This article adapted from “The Wild 
Jackasses” by Dale Kramer, Hastings 
House Publishers, New York 22, N. Y. 
($4.50). Copyright 1956 by Dale Kramer. 
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vine. Entrance across bridge enhances secluded feeling. 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 
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... Or any other moon is the home of 


architect Ray Crites. The outdoors 


comes inside through outstanding design. 


APANESE architecture has _ been 

called “being at one with nature.” 

Overlooking a deep, heavily wooded 
ravine in southeast Cedar Rapids is a 
striking new home whose concept and 
location shows the happy and honest 
influence of Japanese philosophy and 
building style. 

Oriental as its origins may be, the 
house 34-year-old architect Ray D. 
Crites designed for his own family is 
occidental in feeling and contemporary 
in design. A solid central utility core 
acts as an anchor for the home which 
appears to float in space. A visitor ap- 
proaching the Crites residence finds no 
part of the cantilevered upper level 
touching the ground—and must actual- 
ly enter it by crossing a small bridge. 

Inside he is immediately faced with 
the reality of the home in the form of 
the central core. Hallways on each side 
of the core lead past the bedrooms and 
around the stairwell. Shoji-screen doors 
and the reliance on panels emphasize 
the oriental influence in the home’s 
basic design. 

Over the stairwell is a handsome, 
double-vaulted skylight of plywood and 
glass which unobtrusively establishes the 
modern conception of the design. The 
hall area ends dramatically with the 
sweep of the living room and dining 
room, broken by the unusual free- 
standing fireplace. The wall of glass 
across the entire back of the house car- 
ries the interior space outdoors. 

Few houses of any cost have the spirit 
and beauty of this $29,000 home. Ob- 
servers have called it one of the best 
designed small homes in the country. 
Two reasons for the effectiveness of the 
Crites home are the fine location and 
the freedom of the architect-owner to do 


as he pleased with it. Ray Crites, who 
for two years taught architecture at 
Iowa State, explains it this way: 

“I believe that a residence can be one 
of the most formative forces in the life 
of an individual. We are all influenced 
consciously, and in countless subcon- 
scious ways, by environment and can 
ill-afford to bargain away a basic de- 
sire for self-expression by settling for 
the mediocre and disgustingly repetitive 
housing solution commonly offered. 

“A home must be true to a way of 
life and also to the site on which it is 
built. There are, naturally, varied opin- 
ions as to what makes a complimentary 
meeting of house and site. A personal 
observation would be that a site should 
be more graceful and interesting after 
construction is complete than it was 
originally. There are sites, of course, 
which are quite uninspiring in the be- 
ginning and need added development of 
interest as a part of the architectural 
solution. 

“Many persons seem to build with 
fear—fear of opinion of others, fear of 
poor resale value, and fear that their 
own convictions are not valid. These 
people dare not offend by tailoring a 
home about a distinct pattern of living 
which obviously would not be an exact 
duplicate of any other. These fearful 
people will inevitably create the disas- 
trous event of one or more mediocre 
buildings. The results of the event may 
not be all negative, but if the budget 
is adequate frequently a monument to 
poor organization, and total lack of 
thought will occur with consequential 
disintegration of the original charm of 
the site. 

“I have found in my own house an 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Halls carry traffic to expansive living room. Stairs lead to uncompleted lower level. 


Open design gives freedom to walnut-tile kitchen. Divider folds to make snack bar. 
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POLITICS 


Y April candidates for various ot- 

fices have filed their nomination 
papers and are well on their way to 
finding out, for the first time or again, 
how petty people can be. 

A prime problem for all campaigners 
is finding someone to talk to. More 
often than not, office-seekers find them- 
selves talking only to other office- 
seekers plus a few strays who wanted 
to get away from home for the evening. 
The day of the big political meeting 
is gone. 

Parties now resort to subterfuges to 
entice potential voters and workers away 
from the TV set. Political Workshops 
are currently the rage. 

For our part we would like to see a 
little showmanship added to Iowa's pre- 
election scene. We've always believed it 
a shame that music and politics didn’t 
go together in Iowa as they do in the 
South. 

Our ideal campaign would include a 
rock 'n roll singer for teenage dances 
(send them home with twenty-five 
bumper stickers apiece), a barber shop 
quartet for the older folks (climaxing 
each performance with “How Dry I 
Am’), a modern jazz quartet (for the 
independent voter), a folk singer (for 
the labor vote), and a banjo duet 
(to assist the candidate personally by 
drowning out the rest until he can make 
a brief appearance on his behalf). 

We wouldn’t guarantee how many 
votes all this would get, but it would 
certainly help solve the crowd problem 
and in all events would make things a 
little more lively. 

A ‘SEE IOWA’ WEEK 
ECENTLY Mrs. A. E. Grigg of 
Lawton asked us for “a suggested 

tour of interesting spots in Iowa such as 
industries, civic projects, parks, etc... . 
for a carload of people to spend a week 
or two this summer seeing Iowa.” 

It was a challenging idea, and one 
we would like to do more with in the 
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future. The tour we emerged with could 
be covered at a non-leisurely pace in 
seven days by making overnight stops 
at Waterloo-Cedar Falls, Decorah, Du- 
buque, Cedar Rapids, Davenport, and 
Keokuk. It is confined to the eastern 
half of the state and, of course, is full 
of omissions. 

Particularly in the larger cities, we 
have made little effort to list places 
of interest. Reference is made to some 
places (e.g., Turkey River drive, Ben- 
tonsport) which have been thoroughly 
covered in The Iowan. It might be 
noted that most large industrial plants 
in Iowa have daily tours—usually about 
ten in the morning and two in the 
afternoon. 

Now for the tour itself .. . 

Let's assume you have seen Des 
Moines, but you are starting from there. 
We would head for Ames immediately, 
possibly going via Ledges State Park on 
Iowa 60 north of Madrid; next, Water- 
loo, via either Eldora (Pine Lake Park) 
or Iowa Falls. 

In the Waterloo-Cedar Falls area we 
would make a special visit to the Grout 
Museum's interesting replica rooms; go- 
ing north, you could drive around the 
Wartburg College campus at Waverly 
before stopping at the Little Brown 
Church at Nashua. Then proceed on 
to Fort Atkinson, going through New 
Hampton. (Charles City with its beau- 
tiful stone buildings could also be in- 
cluded. ) 

At Fort Atkinson, visit the Wiest 
Mill northeast of town and the old fort 
itself. Next stop, should be Spillville 
(Bily Borthers Clocks and Dvorak 
fame) then set out across country for 
Kendallville, north of Cresco. From 
Kendallville, take back-country roads 
along the spectacular valley of the 
Upper Iowa to Decorah (Luther Col- 
lege, caves, Norwegian-American _his- 
torical Museum). 

From Decorah go on to Waukon, 
then on to either Lansing and along 
back-country roads to McGregor or di- 
rectly to McGregor (Spook Cave, Pikes 


Peak Park, Effigy Mounds). Proceed 
on to Elkader and via The Iowan’s 
Turkey River drive to Guttenberg. Then, 
if the weather is good try to reach Du- 
buque via back-country roads such as 
through North Buena Vista. There is 
some fine scenery in this section. 

From Dubuque go on to St. Donatus 
(the Luxemburg village) and Bellevue 
(old mill) before setting out cross 
country for Maquoketa and the nearby 
park and caves. Then on to Cedar 
Rapids via Anamosa (Men’s Reforma- 
tory, Wapsipinicon Park) and possibly 
Stone City or Mount Vernon (Cornell 
College, fine century-old homes). 

Next stop—Iowa City with all of the 
places of interest associated with the 
University. On to Davenport through 
West Liberty (Hoover Birthplace). 

Then head south visiting Muscatine, 
Wild Cat Den State Park (with a fine 
replica mill), Burlington, Fort Madison, 
and Keokuk. Fine old buildings dot all 
of these lower Mississippi towns. For 
the last leg there are two possible routes 
to Ottumwa (1) via Mount Pleasant 
(Iowa Wesleyan College) and Fair- 
field (Parsons College )—or, as we pre- 
fer, (2) via Bonaparte, Bentonsport, 
Keosauqua, and the river road (Iowa 
16). From Ottumwa return to Des 
Moines by one of these alternatives (1) 
via Pella (Central College, Dutch atmos- 
phere), (2) via Knoxville and Indian- 
ola (Simpson College) and Winterset 
(covered bridges), or (3) via Grinnell 
(Grinnell College) and Newton. 

And then to bed! 





EARLY START 


Des Moines sixth grade teacher was 

startled the other day when dur- 
ing a theme writing period a boy in 
her class asked, “How do you spell 
adultery?” 

Without flinching, she spelled it for 
him and then slipped back to see what 
he was writing. His paper read, “In 
junior high school we get a good start 
on the long, hard road to adultery.” 





Treehouse for an August Moon 
(Continued from page 43) 


opportunity to observe people in varied 
reactions to the architecture. These re- 
actions vary from complete bewilder- 
ment and humorous tolerance to what 
I feel is an appreciative interest . . .” 

How has Crites carried out his phi- 
losophy in his own home? 

The lot: A secluded tract of timber 
on a deep ravine, protected to insure 
nearly complete privacy. Trees of tower- 
ing ash, oak, basswood, and maple. 

The basic structure: Eight concrete 
piers support four rigid steel frames 
which carry a stressed skin plywood 
platform upon which the house is built. 
Platform is cantilevered twelve feet both 
front and back. 

Materials: Mainly walnut and glass. 
Sixty per cent of the exterior wall space 
is glass. The rest has four-inch plank 
siding which was left in its natural 
state to weather, then a coat of clear 
sealer was applied. Inside walnut has 
been used for the kitchen cabinets, ceil- 
ing beams, non-carpeted flooring, panel- 
ing, staircase, doors, and other wood- 
work. The shoji-type bedroom doors are 
of Fibreglas and walnut. Brick (central 
core) and tile (baths and kitchen) have 
also been used. 

The plan: Living and working areas 
at scenic rear. Bedroom forward. A 
triple-duty central hall. The lower level 
is still incomplete. It presently contains 
Crites’ study (glass-walled on three 
sides) and a boiler room (in base of 
central core). A porch will be ready for 
use soon and a terrace and retaining 
wall are planned for the future. 

Addenda: Radiant panel heating in 
the ceiling. Specially designed fireplace, 
open on all four sides (firebrick base, 
sheet steel throat wrapped with rock 
wool insulation with an exterior of lath 
and plaster). Low voltage switching 
system for lights. Master light control 
panel in master bedroom. Built-in hi-fi 
and storage wall in living room. Out- 
door lighting of trees. 

Colors: Predominantly neutral with 
flashes of bright color. Walnut and 
white on walls. Brown carpeting. Neu- 
tral drapes. White and red furniture 
with some muted gold. 

And the result? 

Well for Mrs. Crites it is a new and 
wonderful freedom. With three small 
children (Laura, seven; David, two; 
Melissa, eight months) she must spend 
a good deal of her time inside. “But 
you feel as if you're outside whether 
you are or not. I like the feeling of 
living outdoors.” 


On Review 


OMAHA BIENNIAL 


RTISTS from ten midwest and 

plains states are invited to partici- 
pate in the Biennial Exhibition of the 
Josyln Art Museum in Omaha. This 
year Iowa swept the show, taking six 
of the fifteen honorable mentions—the 
only awards granted by the judges. 

On the whole, the quality of the Bien- 
nial was far above the one held two 
years ago. Abstractions dominated the 
scene, but they were almost entirely 
“derived from reality.” 

Only the sculpture class was weak— 
almost pitiful—and the fine bronze head 
of Miriam Burke, Iowa City, and a 
metal horse by Robert Edmiston, Des 
Moines, stood out. Oscar Littlefield of 
Sioux City had two wood pieces. No 
awards were made in the class. 

Byron Burford’s “Pickers on Truck” 
rightfully held the place of honor among 
oils. Stuart Edie’s “The Horn,” a sombre 
work, also won an award. We were 
impressed by Robert Ault of Kansas, 
Thomas H. Majeski of Counci! Bluffs, 
and Alfred Thomas of Des Moines 
among the new names to us. Other 
Iowans showing in oils were Mary G. 
Brown, Des Moines; Miriam Burke; 
Susan Spaeth Dougherty, Davenport 
(2); Robert Freimark, Des Moines; 
Edna Hogan, Fort Dodge; Marion John 
Kitzman, Cedar Falls; Margaret E. Mid- 
land, Cherokee; Robert Shuler, Des 
Moines; Helen Spurrier, Davenport; and 
Paul Smith, Cedar Falls, (2). 

In the watercolors Freimark won 
with a predominantly green field and 
forest scene. Iowans Clayton Fowler, 
Cedar Falls; Karl Mattern, Des Moines; 
Marion R. O'Conner, Dubuque; and 
Ray Frederick, Marshalltown were also 
represented in this division. Outside of 
Iowa works, we were most pleased by 
“Of the Mountains” by Wyoming's 
James Boyle. 

“From the Generations of Jesse” by 
Charlene Craighead and “The Parade” 
by Walter Nichols, both of Dubuque, 
took honors in the graphic arts. The 
Craighead work is mysterious, moody 
study. A drawing of poppies by Marcia 
Shuler, Des Moines, also placed. Other 
Iowans shown in this section were 
Majeski; Cynthia Munro, Virginia A. 
Myers, Andrew Rush, and Frank Samp- 
son of Iowa City; Ted Kurahara and 


John Page of Cedar Falls; Lawrence 
Mills of Pella; and S. L. Wright of 
Dubuque. 

The prominence of Davenport and 
Dubuque artists was interesting as they 
are seldom seen in Des Moines. The 
excellent overall showing of Iowans is 
all the more remarkable in light of such 
prominent artists as James Lechay, Mar- 
vin Cone, Mauricio Lasansky, and Hum- 
bert Albrizio not being represented. 





BOOKS 


HE rural midwest, the world of 

small towns and their satellite 
farms that comprises much of Iowa, has 
had few voices. Contemporary writers 
in particular have paid scant attention 
to this segment of American life, pre- 
ferring the more “exotic” realms of 
city and country slums, high finance 
and politics, or elaborate psychological 
probings. 

It is, therefore, with extra attention 
that one reads Curtis Harnack’s percep- 
tive and well-honed new novel, “The 
Work of an Ancient Hand” (Harcourt, 
Brace). Taking a modern period (1928- 
1948) Harnack has captured a great 
deal of the sense and flavor of mid- 
western life. 

Set in the German-Swedish commu- 
nity of Kalesburg “inside Iowa,” the 
novel is first concerned with the strug- 
gle of the Rev. Vernon Kallsen to find 
himself and his God. Woven into the 
book are some eight subsidiary tales 
that could stand by themselves as short 
stories. The sub-plots’ themes range 
from a mail-order romance to a grape- 
diet cure for cancer to the strengthen- 
ing of family ties caused by being 
snowbound. 

Reactions to “Ancient Hand” will be 
varied. There is a good amount of sex 
in the book. While Harnack never 
stoops to cheap writing—four letter 
words and sensuality, some readers find 
his treatment sometimes depressing. 
Others believe the harshness is offset 
by his understanding of the people about 
whom he is writing and his power of 
expression. 

Curtis Harnack, who has written sev- 
eral Iowan articles, was raised on a 
farm near Remsen and graduated from 
Grinnell, where he later taught English. 
Last year he taught in Tabriz, Iran. 
This year he is on the staff of Paul 
Engle’s Writer’s Workshop in Iowa City 
for a second time. While well-known in 
short story circles as a writer and assist- 
ant editor of the O. Henry collection of 
“Prize Stories” for 1958 and 1959, “The 
Work of an Ancient Hand”’ is his first 
published novel. 
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ANTIQUES 








by Dorothy Reid 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

What is Camphor Glass? I have a 
vase that one friend says is Camphor 
Glass and another says is Bristol, so I 
do not know what it is. The glass is 
opaque white and has some little cloudy 
flecks in it. 

Miss A. P. H. 

From your description I think your 
vase is Camphor Glass. This is a frosted 
glass having the appearance of gum 
camphor and was made in Pittsburgh 
and other glass centers during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I have a chance to buy two fairly 
large oval walnut frames with gold 
liners and original Godey prints for 
$20.00. Is this a fair price? 

Mr. P. W. 


I hope you haven't missed your chance 
by taking time to write to me. This is 
one of the fairest prices I have heard of 
for years. These frames, especially if 
they are a perfect pair and with original 
prints are usually priced much higher. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

I am constantly reading about Marzi- 
pan in historical novels. Apparently it 
is something to eat, but what? 

Mrs. A. L. R. 


Marzipan is a confection made up of 
almond meal, egg whites, and sugar and 
molded into various forms. It is often 
colored with vegetable dyes. It was also 
called Marchpane or Marchipan. 

One of my reference books gives the 
following recipe: “Take meal of pine- 
nuts, filberts, pistachios, almonds, and 
rosed sugar, bray (beat) it with egg 
whites, mold, and dry it or toast it 
lightly. 

Molds were made for this confection 
of metal, wood, slate, or pottery, and 
were used generally from 1500-1860. 
The molds have become collectors items 
as fine examples of the uses of the 
materials from which they are made. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 
What is a Well Desk and how does 
it differ from any other? 
Mr. J. E. H. 
A Well Desk is a slope-fall secre- 
tary desk that has a sliding panel to 
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provide access to the top drawer, which 
is difficult to get to when the front is 
down. These desks were made generally 
from 1690-1760, and are quite valuable. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

There are two antique shows in our 
city each year, but I have never gone 
to them because I have heard that the 
prices are always raised for these shows. 
Is this true? 

Mrs. R. J. S. 

I don’t actually know how much 
prices are raised for the shows or if 
they are. I do know that I have seen 
many articles at the shows with the 
same prices on them as I had seen a 
few weeks before in the shop. 

You are cheating yourself by not go- 
ing to the shows. Much beautiful mer- 
chandise is on display, and the dealers 
are very pleasant about answering ques- 
tions so you get quite an education on 
antiques whether you buy anything or 
not. If you have a general idea of what 
prices should be, you will know whether 
they have been raised out of propor- 
tion to value. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I have an old iron toy train consist- 
ing of an engine and two flat cars. I 
would like to sell it but do not know 
what I should ask for it. Can you 
help me? 

Mr. E. S. L. 


If the train is in good condition you 
might try for $12.50 to $15.00. 


Dear Mrs. Reid, 

I have a two row garnet bracelet 
that I would like to sell but have no 
idea what it is worth. It has been in 
my family for about seventy-five years, 
but I do not like garnets myself so am 
anxious to dispose of it. 

Miss W. H. M. 

I have seen bracelets of this type 
priced from $25.00 to $50.00 so you 
might ask a price somewhere within 
this range. 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I have a set of Haviland, gold band, 
service for twelve that I want to sell. 
What price should I ask? 

Mrs. V. J. 


You do not say what pieces. you have 
in your service for twelve, whether the 
gold is in good condition, or if some of 
the pieces are nicked or cracked. All 
these things go into deciding the price. 
If you will send me complete informa- 
tion I may be able to help you. 


Charity’s Bowling Fund Pot 


(Continued from page 6) 

By far the majority of local com- 
munity campaigns which are conducted 
in Iowa stem from the worthwhile de- 
sire of local citizens and agencies alike 
to reduce the number of campaigns and 
thus save costly campaign expenses as 
well as valuable volunteer time. These 
local organizations do not spring up 
over night, but rather come into exist- 
ence as a result of clear thinking, ex- 
tensive discussion, and proper planning 
on the part of a good cross section of 
the community and the agencies which 
should serve that community. There is 
a real desire to meet the needs of those 
agencies which will participate in the 
campaign because of the recognition that 
unless those needs are met, agency pro- 
grams suffer and the community is the 
loser. This joint spirit of cooperation 
has been responsible for the continued 
success of the bulk of local federations 
in Iowa, whether they operate at the 
township, town, city, or county level. 

Local community funds in Iowa range 
in size from the joint effort at the town- 
ship level which might include six or 
seven agencies to the largest single drive 
in Iowa, the United Campaign of 
Greater Des Moines which includes 
forty-six agencies. In between these two 
sizes there are many combinations. Per- 
haps two or three townships and towns 
alike have joined together. Four town- 
ships and two towns have combined 
their efforts in Pocahontas County and 
are known as the Northeast Town and 
Country Community Chest. Eight town- 
ships and three towns conduct a joint 
fund raising appeal in central Iowa 
and call themselves East Hancock Coun- 
ty Community Chest. Several counties 
throughout Iowa have organized on the 
county level and include all town- 
ships and towns within that county. 
Examples are Osceola, Buchanan, Dela- 
ware, and Scott. Black Hawk County 
United Services include all areas of the 
county with the exception of Hudson 
which maintains its own separate com- 
munity fund. 

There are more united appeals in 
Iowa, per capita, than any other state. 
Also in Iowa there are more different 
types of “united appeals.” This springs 
from the fact that the basic desire to 
meet the needs of voluntary health and 
welfare agencies is a problem which 
has been faced at the local level. Each 
area within the state has resolved it to 
the best of its ability based upon its 
own local situation. 

It is rather obvious from a compari- 
son of goals, and the amounts raised 





within 


these federations throughout 
Iowa that 1959 might not have been a 
very good year for them, in terms of 
campaign success. On the surface, this 
is true. But closer investigation might 
reveal that they were more successful 
than they would appear. There are 
many instances in which the community 
purposely subscribed to the theory of 
“a man’s reach should exceed his grasp.” 
There are also many communities in 
which the amount raised approaches 
quite closely the desired figure. The 
readjustments downward under some 
post-campaign procedure in those cir- 
cumstances will not be too burdensome 
on any ome agency as the “loss” is 
spread to several. There are also com- 
munities in which so-called “contin- 
gency” items are hopefully included in 
the budgets and therefore in the cam- 
paign goals. If the total amount can 
be raised, some important but not ur- 
gent need can be met. If the campaign 
falls short the fulfillment of the need 
will have to be postponed for a more 
successful year. 

The achievement in Des Moines in 
1959 was an enviable “success” story. 
Though the campaign was not held un- 
til October, planning began in January 
under the able leadership of Campaign 
Chairman James W. Hubbell, Jr. 
Thirty-five top echelon conferences on 
campaign organization were held during 
the first five months of the year. 

Need for early and thorough organi- 
zation was highlighted by the fact that 
the previous fall the United Campaign 
had fallen 5 per cent or $70,000 short 
of its goal. The board of directors, after 
much debate, had decided the member 
agencies had been so tightly budgeted 
they could not be cut further. The 
board voted to take the shortage out of 
reserves. This action left the United 
Community Service with little over 
one month’s reserve. This meant that if 
income suddenly stopped the agencies 
could be financed for only one month, 
not a very healthy situation for any 
family or business. 

No less than eighteen new approaches 
and programs were initiated in organiz- 
ing the successful campaign. Among 
them all, perhaps the most important 
was the “loaned executive” program. 
This is a technique which has been used 
elsewhere throughout the country in 
towns and cities, large and small. It 
was, to my knowledge, the first time 
the idea had been tried in Iowa. 

Eight young executives from eight 
leading business firms were loaned to 
the United Campaign by their compa- 
nies full time for the months of August, 
September, and October. These “eight 





young men” did an outstanding job as 
they helped staff the men’s divisions of 
the campaign, made pre-campaign calls 
on heads of businesses, and in many 
other ways proved how invaluable such 
full time strength is in these situations. 
The program will be continued in Des 
Moines and has much to recommend it 
to other communities in Iowa. 

It is superfluous to say that not all 
agencies, particularly in the field of 
health, are willing to join hands in a lo- 
cal fund raising or community planning 
effort. In fund-raising circles through- 
out the country there is a group of 
organizations familiarly known as the 
Big Six. They are: American National 
Red Cross, American Cancer Society, 
American Heart Association, National 
Foundation (for Infantile Paralysis), 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, and National Tuberculosis 
Association. 

All of these Big Six, with the possible 
exception of the Red Cross, question the 
principle of federated fund raising which 
includes them. They do not question the 
necessity for community drives. They 
fully recognize that there is no better way 
than a united fund or campaign appeal 
to raise money for community needs. 
The YWCA, the settlement house, the 
family service agency, and others need 
such federated drives. They haven’t the 
power to raise money themselves. One 
big drive every year gives these local 
agencies the kind of prestige and pub- 
licity and coordinated effort which pulls 
the contributions in. 

But the Big Six feel they themselves 
can very well do without united drives. 
They feel that their special appeals get 
lost in the shuffle of lots of little ap- 
peals. They feel their cause is “dif- 
ferent.” They feel, moreover, that they 
do not always get a “fair shake” when 
the time comes to divide the money up. 
They feel that their own appeals tran- 
scend and should transcend all local 
prejudices, all local needs, all local feel- 
ings. They feel they should be com- 
pletely on their own. 

All of them joined up in some feder- 
ated efforts in the first blush of united 
success. Many of their local groups 
still are partners in the united appeals 
throughout the country. But little by 
little national policies have made it 
mandatory (at the risk of local charter 
forfeiture) or “desirable” to withdraw 
from already formed partnerships, and 
certainly not to form any more. 

Yet it has been difficult for some of 
the local or state groups to pull out of 
some of the united campaigns in which 
they accepted membership. They lose 

(Continued on next page) 





WHEN AND WHERE? 


Sirs: 

We have a small discussion in prog- 
gress on your cover picture of the 
February-March issue. Please, if you 
will, give us the direction of the bridge 
and the time of day of the photograph. 

Paul K. Melton, Des Moines 
* Photographer Phil McCafferty reports 
he believes the bridge lies nearly due 
north and south, With the camera 
pointed about north by northwest, the 
picture was taken early in the afternoon 
in January, 1959. 


BLACK SQUIRRELS 
Sirs: 

. . . I particularly enjoyed the article 
on “Audubon’s Iowa.” As you may 
know, one of the curiosities about Coun- 
cil Bluffs is our black squirrels. Audu- 
bon mentions them in his “Journal” 
and comments that seeing them in the 
Council Bluffs area was his first ac- 
quaintanceship with such an animal. 

Mildred K. Smock, Council Bluffs 


PLEASED 
Sirs: 

I had decided I would not renew my 
subscription to The Iowan for several 
reasons, but after reading three articles 
in the recent number decided I could 
not afford to miss all the history and 
interesting facts about Iowa. The article 
regarding Sarah Bernhardt brought back 
to my memory . . . driving down to 
Rochester to look over the graveyard 
where Sarah B’s mother was buried. 
“Over the Threshold” brought to my 
mind the four years I spent in Wyoming 
teaching in the high school . . . The 
third article (was) ‘“Audubon’s Iowa.” 

Miss Lynn S. Anderson, Fort Dodge 


Sirs: 

. We enjoy the Iowan, didn’t 
know there were so many places of 
interest right in our state. 

Mrs. Wallace Y. Mills, Coggon 


Sirs: 

.. . After reading the article on the 
Dr. M. Calkins home in Wyoming I 
am writing to tell you it is with pleasure 
and real enjoyment I read of those it 
once was my good fortune to know 
well. I am curious and wonder if I am 
not one of Dr. Calkins’ oldest babies 
as I just met my eighty-first birthday 


February 2nd. 
Mrs. Elsie B. Stevens, Northfield, Minn. 
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HE author of our article on 


the United Fund-Community Chest 
drives in Iowa and attendant interests, 
Hess Sears, is a vice-president of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of 
Iowa. In recognition of his own activi- 
ties on behalf of charitable organiza- 
tions, he was this year’s winner of the 
Des Moines Tribune’s Community Ser- 
vice Award. Of incidental, but unavoid- 
able, interest, is the fact that Sears was 
the lyricist for “East of the Sun, West 
of the Moon”—a matter mentioned in 
our Astray column several years ago. 
He wrote it for a Princeton Triangle 
show. 

Des Moines writers and photogra- 
phers have taken up a large share of the 
spotlight this issue. Joe K. Brown and 
Wayne DeMouth handled the percep- 
tive pictures and story on Mrs. Tomoko 
Yamamoto. Mrs. Ruth Beitz did the 
provocative article on Dr. Isaac Gal- 
land with Bill Fultz illustrating it. 

The wonderful geese pictures are 
from Henry Bradshaw. Our change in 
binding enables us to handle some for- 
mats such as this that we have been 
wanting to try. We had not originally 
intended to have major bird stories in 
two issues in a row, but editorial sub- 
jects appear to run in unavoidable 
cycles, and we're sure non-bird lovers 
will bear with us. 

The article on the Stanley Engineering 
Company was done by Bill Wundrum 
of Davenport, and the one on braille- 
translating came from Mrs. Larry Sieger 
of the same city. The braille-translating 
pictures were furnished by the education 
department of the State Penitentiary. 

Dale Kramer's article on “The Farm 
Revolt” is the last in our series on the 
troubles of the early thirties. It was 
taken from the Sigourney writer’s book 
“The Wild Jackasses.”’ 

We believe Joan Liffring outdid her- 
self in the pictures of the Ray Crites 
home in her native Cedar Rapids. It 
was difficult to catch the spirit of the 
house properly. 

As a final word, we want to report 
that the total picture on the magazine 
has never looked better. We still have 
a way to go, but our winter business 
has been extremely good. A few changes 
in format initiated with this issue will 
help things along considerably. 
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Charity’s Boiling Fund Pot 


(Continued from page 49) 

face as well as funds. And it has been 
even more difficult for local boards of 
these national agencies to understand 
why they should not be allowed to join 
hands with their fellow citizens in pro- 
viding financial support through a joint 
effort. 

It seems tragic that some national 
health organizations seem to feel they 
must “compete” for the contributed dol- 
lar rather than use the cooperative pro- 
cedures and facilities which are avail- 
able in our local communities today. 
The needs are too important, and the 
problems we have are much too press- 
ing to allow the luxury of wasteful 
competition. It is a dissipation of com- 
munity resources. A community has an 
inherent right to develop its own health 
and welfare program and further to 
determine how local fund raising can be 
most effectively and efficiently organ- 
ized. This is the community's right and 
authority, and it does not need to dele- 
gate it to some national professional 
fund-raiser and his local assistants. 

So where does this leave them and 
leave you and me? Right smack in the 
middle of the biggest philanthropic 
Donnybrook we've ever known and one 
of which even Monsieur de Tocqueville 
never dreamed. Like Donnybrook it 
won't last 600 years, I hope, and it is 
somewhat comforting to realize it is a 
tussle of good causes, good consciences, 
and good people. In the meantime, in 
your annual struggle to give away 30 
per cent of your income (or whatever 
your tax form says) to your church and 
your favorite organizations in the health, 
education, welfare, and recreation fields, 
you might stop to remember that last 
year you only managed to give a little 
over 2 per cent. And, by the way, if 
you care to, you might also remember 
that what you did manage to give 
amounted to only a third of what you 
spent on alcohol and tobacco. 


Delicate Dynamo 


(Continued from page 9) 
locher sponsored her long time friend's 
return to Iowa. Not long after, Mr. 
Yamamoto joined her here. Mr. Yama- 
moto died in December, 1944. Mrs. 
Yamamoto now lives with her son, 
Verlin, and his family in a trim cot- 
tage on Des Moines’ west side. Verlin 
is chief of the Medical [Illustration 
Service at Veterans Hospital. The other 
son, George, is a dentist in California. 


Said Mrs. Yamamoto, “Iowa has been 
warm and friendly. I have been treated 
so well. I am grateful for all the kind- 
ness, especially Mrs. Huttenlocher who 
brought me here and made it possible 
for me to use whatever talents God 
gave me.” 

When asked if she will continue to 
work as hard in the future, she rose 
from the chair and walked across the 
room, touching tenderly an arrangement 
of ti leaves and quince in a 100-year-old 
split bamboo basket. 

Then she spoke quietly, ‘Flowers and 
plants may be used to show the prin- 
ciples of life itself, serving the purpose 
of promoting mutual confidence and 
harmony, strengthening social ties and 
bonds of friendship. As long as my 
work can do this, I must continue.” 





Extraordinary Dr. Galland 


(Continued from page 15) 
ward, driving an ox team to California. 
He was sojourning there when word 
reached him that back in Lee County, 
Iowa, Daniel F. Miller, acting in his 
behalf, had succeeded in settling the 
Galland claim against the New York 
Land Company for the sum of $11,000. 

Once more Dr. Galland returned to 
Fort Madison, this time a happy man, 
content with the termination of the long 
litigation. He died in 1858. 

Thus passed into history an extra- 
ordinary man—pioneer Iowa doctor, 
lawyer, land salesman, founder of the 
first school—a frontier character who 
endeavored to make the most of his 
diverse talents. In his one person there 
was a galaxy of personalities. People 
who knew him might question his meth- 
ods, his aims, and his veracity, but prac- 
tically all of them agreed that he was 
“a gentleman.” 
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Democrats Fail 
To Nominate. 


(McGregor) — The Demo- 
cratic Convention at Charles- 
ton which began April 23rd 
has adjourned to Baltimore, 
June 18th. On the last ballot 
Senator Stephen A. Douglas 
had 152% votes, the other 
candidates had a joint vote of 
less than 100. Mr. Douglas 
having received over half of 
the ballots cast was entitled 
by courtesy to the two-thirds 
vote and a nomination, but for 
the sake of harmonizing feel- 
ings rather than changing 
ground on the platform his 
friends consented to an ad- 
journment. 

This failure to nominate a 
candidate again raises the 
problem of a possible split in 
the Democratic Party with 
one presidential nominee by 
the southern section and an- 
other presidential candidate, 
probably Senator Douglas, 
nominated by the Northern 
Democrats. 





lowa Emigrant 
Agent in New York. 


(Keokuk) — Governor Kirk- 
wood has appointed Lieut. 
Gov. Rusch, Emigrant Agent 
for the State of Iowa, to re- 
side in New York City. 

The law of the last session 
establishing the office of Emi- 
grant Commissioner, is de- 
signed to promote immigra 
tion to Iowa. It requires the 
Commissioner to reside in New 
York City at least from the 
first day of May to the first 
of December of each year, to 
induce immigrants to come to 
Iowa by furnishing proper in- 
formation, to protect them 
from imposition, &c. The of- 
fice continues two years, and 
the salary is $2,000 per year. 
The sum of $1,000 was ap- 
propriated to be expended 
under the direction of the 
Governor in the publication 
of information in regard to 
the State in German and other 
languages, and the further 
sum of $1,000 is to be applied 
for office rents, maps, books, 
&c. We have no doubts that 
Gov. Rusch will make an ex- 
cellent commissioner, and we 
hope he may succeed in di- 
recting a large and thrifty 
emigration to State. 





Union Party 


Convention. 


(Sioux City) — The nomin- 
ation of John Bell of Tennes- 
see and Edward Everett of 
Massachusetts, by the Union- 
ists at Baltimore inaugurates 
one of the most earnest and 
spirited campaigns that this 
country has probably ever 
witnessed. 

(Bell, named their candidate 
for President, is a former 
Speaker of the U.S. House of 
Representatives, and Everett, 
for Vice President, is the 
former Secretary of State in 
the Fillmore administration, 
Governor of Massachusetts, 
and U. S. Senator from that 
state.) 

Upon the one side are the 
Democracy, upholding the 
rights of the people and the 
supremacy of the laws; on the 
other, and in unrelenting hos- 
tility, are arrayed the North- 
ern sectionalists and Southern 
fanatics and without any cor- 
dial sympathy with either, we 
find the survivors of the Whig 
party who recently assembled 
at Baltimore. It is difficult 
to conjecture the particular 
object of placing these Union 
nominees in the field. Cer- 
tainly it was not done with 
any reasonable expectation of 
electing them. In these times 
of political excitement and 
partisan feeling, no_ timid, 
halfway, non-committal policy 
will satisfy the people. The is 
sue before the country has 
been a long time forming, and 
a general determination is 
manifested to have it def- 
initely settled. That issue, 
call it what name you will,— 
disguise it as you may — is 
nothing more or less than De- 
mocracy or anti-Democracy— 
Popular Sovereignty or Con- 
gressional Interference in the 
domestic affairs of the Ter- 
ritories. Any party that enters 
the contest and ignores or 
purposely evades this issue, 
will necessarily play an un- 
important part in the battle 
and its results. 

The Union candidates are 
safe and able men, and their 
platform, “The Union, the 
Constitution, and the enforce- 
ment of the laws,” will find 
no where more devoted ad- 
herents than the Democracy 
of the nation. But few can be 
found in any organization 
foolhardy enough to repudiate 
such doctrine. It is broad 
enough for all to stand upon; 
but the difficulty consists in 
this that it does not indicate 


where the Unionist stand, with 

| redetence to the one absorbing 
| question which the people are 
anxious to determine. Elect 
Mr. Bell President upon such 
a platform and the exciting 
problem, “how shall the Ter- 
ritories be governed” would 
still remain unsolved to per- 
plex parties and agitate the 
country. This is just what the 
people do not want. 

The late movement at Bal- 
timore must depend much for 
its significance upon the ac- 
tion of the Chicago Conven- 
tion. If the Republicans have 
endorsed Bell and Everett — 
which would be most inconsis- 
tent with all past professions 
and policy—then the combin- 
ation of the elements opposed 
to the Democracy may become 
more formidable and_ the 
struggle more interesting. If 
on the other hand they have 
repudiated or ignored them, 
then they will not be known 
in the Electoral College. The 
game for the next Presidency 
is becoming decidedly inter- 
esting. 





MAD DOGS. 


(Keokuk) — “EDITORS 
GATE CITY—Gentlemen: As 
President of the Board of 
Health, it becomes my duty to 
make the following communi- 
cation to the public: 

Mr. John Smallridge, resid- 
ing near the toll-gate, in this 
city, was bitten by a mad dog, 


several days exhibited symp- 
toms of illness, which, at the 
time referred to, was de- 
veloped in the form of canine 
madness. Seeing this, Mr. S. at- 
tempted to confine the dog, but 
was attacked by him violent- 
ly and bitten on the arm. 
After this he succeeded in kill- 
ing him with an axe. I under- 
stand a Mr. Mudd, near by, 
had a dog attacked by the 
same disease, and it is thought 
that several dogs in that part 
of the city were bitten. I make 
this communication in hopes 
the authorities and the people 
of our city will attend to this 
matter at once, and secure the 
confinement or death of at 
least a thousand superfluous 
miserable curs that infest our 
city. By so doing, they may 
prevent the occurrence of that 
most horrible of all the mal- 
adies which afflict the human 


race.”’ 
J. F. Sanford. 





on Saturday morning, 7th inst. Ss 
The dog was his own, and for | 





* Lincoln * 
Nominated. 


(Muscatine) — Just before 
going to press we received 
the gratifying news from Chi- 
cago of the nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, 
for President by the National 
Republican Convention which 
met May 16th in the especially 
constructed Wigwam. Mr. 
Lincoln is a man of the 
people, and will call forth 
great enthusiasm in his sup- 
port. For his present high 
position he is not indebted to 
family influence, the parti- 
ality of friends, or the in- 
trigue of politicians, but to 
his honesty of purpose and 
efficient discharge of duty. 
...He was nominated on the 
third ballot. When the first 
ballot was taken he had 102 
votes, Seward 173%, Cameron 
50, Bates 48, McLean 12, 
Chase 49, Wade 3, Dayton 14, 
Fremont 1, Collamer 10, and 
Sumner 1. On the third ballot 
Lincoln received 235% and 
was unanimously nominated. 

Hannibal Hamlin of Maine 
is to be the Republican candi- 
date for Vice-President. It is 
interesting to note the votes 
of the Iowa delegates to the 
Republican National Conven- 
tion at Chicago. On the first 
ballot, Iowa cast two votes 
for Abraham Lincoln, two for 
William H. Seward, and one 
vote each for Simon Cameron, 
. P. Chase, Edward Bates, 
and Judge McLean. On the 
second ballot the votes of the 
Iowa delegates were still dif- 
fused as four of the candidates 
received votes. On the third 
ballot, when Lincoln’s nomi- 
nation seemed assured, he re- 
ceived five and a half votes, 
Seward two votes, and Chase 
one half of one vote. Thus, 
prior to his nomination, Iowa 
Republicans have not shown 
unanimity for the selection of 
Abraham Lincoln as candidate 
for President of the United 
States. 





(Sioux City)—The overland 
Pony Express left St. Joseph, 
Missouri, for the first time, 
on the 4th inst., at 7% o’clock, 
P.M., and was the occasion of 
much jubilancy among the 
citizens of that place. The 
time alloted to making the 
trip between the termini of 
the line—St. Joseph and San 
Francisco—is 10 days. 
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Sugar Bush Visiting. 


(McGregor)—Although Iowa 
is not so well known as cer- 
tain New England States for 
the production of maple sugar, 
this delicacy is made in many 
communities of this state. This 
is especially true of the 
wooded sections of eastern and 
northeastern Iowa. 

Visiting the “Sugar Bush” 
has been quite the go for some 
weeks past. The maple or 
sugar trees are not large nor 
tall on the bluff lands of the 
Mississippi, but they are said 
to produce a great deal of 
water, or as the Yankees call 
it sap. The roll of visiting 
consisted in getting twenty or 
thirty ladies and gentlemen in 
carriages, driving to the Bush 
or Camp, and paying for a 
chance at the stir-off kettle, 
ten cents for the ladies and 
twenty-five cents for the 
gents; it takes fifteen cents 
more to sweeten a male and 
even then he is hardly pass- 
able. 

We have had no time to at- 
tend one of these saccharine 
levies. Below will be found a 
note expressive of the thanks 
of Wm. Butler: 

Ed. Times—Dear Sir: Allow 
me thro’ your columns to re- 
turn my sincere thanks to the 
ladies and gentlemen of Mc- 
Gregor for the very liberal 
patronage which they have be- 
stowed on me in visiting my 
sugar bush for maple sugar, 
and I hope, Providence per- 
mitting, to meet them all and 
many more, yourself included, 
Mr. Editor, at the same place 
one year from this spring at 
any time when sap runs. 

Truly yours, Wm. Butler 





Wife Whipping. 


(Muscatine)—A man named 
George Kline, whose residence 
is near the mouth of Mad 
Creek, was arraigned before 
the Mayor this morning, for 
beating his wife on several 
occasions. He was fined $15, 
which he was unable to pay, 
and was consequently “sent 
up” for thirty days. Served 
him right. The brutal fellow 
was married only about two 
months since. 
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Convention Customs. 


(Sioux City) — The two- 
thirds rule in Democratic Na- 
tional Conventions for the 
nomination of candidates for 
President and Vice President, 
was adopted at Baltimore, in 
1832, when Andrew Jackson 
was re-nominated for Presi- 
dent and Martin Van Buren 
was designated for Vice Presi- 
dent. That was the first 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion ever held. The Democratic 
members of the Legislature 
of New Hampshire made the 
suggestion that led to the 
Convention. Their argument 
was to let the District and 
States that did not have 
Democratic members of Con- 
gress, but still had a large 
Democratic vote, have a voice 
in the selection of candidates. 
Under the old system of Con- 
gressional caucuses, they were 
excluded. We now hear parti- 
sans declaim against the very 
idea that led to the organiza- 
tion of National Conventions. 

The two-thirds rule was re- 
ported, in 1832, from a com- 
mittee, of which the late Vice 
President King, of Alabama, 
was Chairman. An attempt 
was made to substitute the 
majority principle, but it was 
voted down. In 1855, the 
second National Convention 
was held at Baltimore. The 
two-thirds rule was adopted 
after a long discussion. The 
majority principle at first 
earried, but was finally 
stricken out. In 1840 no action 
was taken on the two-thirds 
rule, at the third National 
Convention, as Mr. Van Buren 
was re-nominated for Presi- 
dent by acclamation. 

In 1844, at the fourth Na- 
tional Convention, the two- 
thirds rule was adopted, after 
a long discussion. 





HAIR STYLES. 


(Muscatine) — Some Iowa 
men seemed inclined to re- 
strict the freedom of the la- 
dies. It will be recalled that 
recently one editor opposed 
skating by the gentle sex. 
Others are more broad minded. 

The custom of “shingling 
the hair” is now all the rage 
among the young ladies of our 
city. We confess that we like 
it, notwithstanding St. Paul 
who says long hair is an honor 
to woman. Medical authorities 
agreed, we believe, in the 
opinion that headaches are 
often caused by permitting the 
hair to grow long, and hence 
the greater prevalence of 
headaches among women than 
among men. Thus the new 
fashion has the all-important 





SPRING TIME 
PANCIBS. 


(Sioux City) —An exciting 
footrace took place in Sioux 
City at about 10 o’clock on 
last Monday night which ex- 
tended through several of our 
principal streets. It appears 
that a certain official in a 
neighboring county had a 
“hankerin arter” the lawful 
spouse of a gentleman now in 
Sioux City, which hankerin 
was reciprocated by the spouse 
aforesaid. On the evening of 
the race the injured husband 
caught the parties flagrante 
delicto, when the gay Lothario 
took leg bail in shirtailabus, 
and was hotly pursued by the 
former — up one street, down 
another, through alleys — the 
pursuer howling lustily “stop 
that man” the pursued 
scratching gravel for dear life, 
his pennant streaming and 
fluttering in the breeze! After 
running ten or a dozen 
squares, the speed of the 
racers was considerable re- 
duced, but the pursued showed 
better bottom than the hus- 
band, and distanced him. The 
last seen of the official his 
face was turned toward the 
Big Sioux, whither he was 
tending on a persevering dog 
trot.” 





Another Foot Race. 


(Keokuk)—One evening, re- 
cently, a young man of this 
vicinity, while walking home 
with the daughter of a butcher 
of this city, (who was also, 
in the recent election, a candi- 
date for Marshall,) insulted 
the young lady, who immedi- 
ately slapped him in the face, 
and, upon reaching home, told 
her father. 

On Tuesday afternooon, the 
old man and the young one 
met on Main street, when a 
spirited and hotly contested 
race ensued for about three 
squares, the old man flourish- 
ing his fists, and every now 
and then adding an impetus of 
about twenty feet at a jump 
to the young man’s speed, by 
yelling, “Now I’ve got you.” 
The trembling and flying fu- 
gitive finally took refuge in 
the vinegar factory on the 
corner of Fifth and Exchange, 
when the enemy withdrew, 
after averring that he would 
catch the offender if he had 
to run him to hell. 





question of health in its fa- 
vor, besides the not-less 
thought-of one of good looks.” 
Let it be universally adopted, 
say we. 





Seek Tolerance. 


(Keokuk) — Some new set- 
tlers come into Iowa for 
economic reasons, to improve 
their financial conditions. 
Others come seeking greater 
freedom and sometimes for 
reasons of conscience. 

A procession of nine wagons, 
one carriage, a dozen yoke of 
oxen, and several spans of 
horses, passed up Main st. on 
Saturday morning, bound for 
Madison County, Iowa. The 
people—and there were a lot 
of them — came from Ken- 
tucky, and are seeking homes 
where they can enjoy the 
blessings of freedom and a 
genuine, popular sovereignty. 

Since writing the above, we 
learn from Mr. Alexander that 
he recognized this company as 
old friends and neighbors in 
Adair County, Ky. They be- 
long to one family, the head 
of which is the Rev. John 
Blair, who informed Mr. Alex- 
ander that they were obliged 
to leave their homes on ac- 
count of their sentiments on 
the Slavery question. Until 
within two years past, they 
had always voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket. At the last Aug- 
ust election they voted for 
the opposition candidates, and 
since then the feeling against 
them has been gradually in- 
tensifying, until they found 
it too hot to remain there. 
They could not be allowed 
the expression of even the 
most moderate anti-slavery 
sentiments, and therefore they 
have come, with ample means, 
to settle in a State where free- 
dom of opinion can be tol- 
erated, and the rights of man 
are not only asserted, but pro- 
tected. Thus the irrespressible 
conflict goes on. 


(Sioux City) — For those 
emigrants who choose to re- 
main here, many opportunities 
are open. For those who choose 
farming, there are thousands 
of acres of rich agricultural 
land available. Those who 
come as laborers will also find 
employment open for them in 
several fields of endeavor. In 
Northwest Iowa an advertise- 
ment appeared in a newspaper 
early is May “Brick Layers 
Wanted. 
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